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Editorial, 


EXT week we shall print a double number, if we 
are able to obtain in advance the papers to be 
given the first part of the week. It will be impos- 
sible to print all the papers and speeches of the 
two conferences because they would fill a very 

large volume. But we hope largely next month to 
give that which the officers of these bodies consider the 
most important papers, together with the transactions of 
the Conference and the Council. We shall therefore 
supply for our readers much more, to be enjoyed at leisure, 
than any attendant on the meetings can possibly take in 
and appropriate through his unaided senses. There is 
something in the sight of the eyes and the hearing of the 
ears that cannot be supplied in print. But, apart from 
this atmosphere of the meeting and the personal influence 
of the speakers, we can give much that can be obtained 
in no other way. 


a 


It is unfortunate that circumstances compel the holding 
of the International Council in September. The members 
of our city churches are scattered in all parts of Europe 
and America, and it is never possible to hold a full session 
of a church in Boston until after Thanksgiving in Novem- 
ber. We can show to our foreign visitors more places 
than persons at this time. So far as public meetings are 
concerned, there will probably be no lack of attendance 
during the week of the Council. But preachers who 
supply city churches must not be disappointed if they find 
many pews empty now which would be filled two months 
later. We hope no one of our readers will ask our friends 
from abroad, ‘‘How do you like America?’’ When we go 
to London or Paris, we are never asked, How do you like 
England or France? ‘The liking is taken for granted. 


ed 


THE proceedings on the two sessions of the National 
Conference on Monday next have been carefully arranged, 
with a view to exhibiting to our European visitors some 
of the processes and products of the free church in a free 
state. Our system of supporting churches is unknown on 
the continent of Europe. But the time is soon coming 
when, by the disestablishment of all churches, Catholics 
and Protestants alike will be thrown upon their own 
resources, and each parish will be compelled, on the conti- 
nent of Europe as in America, to build its own church and 
pay the expenses of its ministry and the conduct of 
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worship. It is believed that these two meetings will have 
extraordinary interest for our European friends to whom 
our system is strange, and who, both as students of re- 
ligious institutions and as supporters of churches under 
new conditions, desire to know what has been done during 
three hundred years under our free American institutions. 


st 


Our English friends who are now coming to visit us 
will find that we have much in common with them, with 
some peculiarities of our own, which are the result of our 
freedom from the presence of the overpowering and over- 
shadowing Established Church. They, like us, are dis- 
established, and support their own institutions. For the 
most part in England dissenters do not have the courage 


to stand up and claim equality with the Established — 


Church. They speak of their places of worship as 
chapels. The distinction between the church and chapel 
does not exist in this country, excepting in the cases 
where some auxiliary to the church is called a chapel. 
We have, however, one relic of past daysin the “vestry” 
in churches where there are no vestrymen and never 
have been: Congregational singing, which in England 
is so common and so good, we cannot boast of in the 
presence of our visitors. 
& 


Rev. LEwis G. WILSON has been chosen by the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association to take the secre- 
taryship which Rev. Charles E. St. John has just resigned. 
Although he is elected only to fill the vacancy for the year, 
ending next May, the election is not very different from 
that of the other executive officers who are chosen annu- 
ally. Mr. Wilson has made an admirable record as a 
parish minister, and has in recent years had experience as 
a travelling lecturer, under the Billings trust, which has 
given him knowledge of our missionary enterprises, East 
and West. Mr. Wilson’s last settlement was at Hopedale, 
Mass., where he served acceptably for nearly twenty years. 
All of his work has been marked by spirituality, and, 
wherever he has gone among the churches, his work has 
been described as wholesome, religious, and intelligent. 
Hewill takeup this work with an eye single to the advance- 
ment of truth and the spiritual welfare of the churches. 


a 


THE objection to the fast liner on the Atlantic Ocean, 
because it takes all the romance out of travel, is largely in 
the minds of the objectors. The feats of the Lusitania, 
with voyages of five days from shore to shore, do not pre- 
vent longer voyages for those who seek the health-giving 
tonic of the salt water and the sea air. One can still get 
his forty days at sea if he chooses; but, where as once the 
long vacation on shipboard was enforced by the impos- 
sibility of making a short voyage, now the traveller, on 
a slow steamer or sailing ship, becomes impatient when 
he thinks of the swiftly moving steamers that glide from 
shore to shore without time for leisure or provocation to 
seasickness. Whoever loves the sea and seeks it for 
health and for pleasure, and is able to ‘shut out the 
memory of ocean greyhounds, may still have all the de- 
lights of the old-fashioned voyage. 


& 


In the exposures of land frauds and other forms of 
knavery, men who were regarded as models of deportment 
and good character have been convicted of giving or tak- 
ing bribes. As men of good repute have fallen one after 
the other into shame and social ruin, the wonder grew 
that men otherwise so good should have been so false 
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to their trusts. One explanation of the wide-sprea 
evils connected with the administration of government 
the distribution of national lands and revenues‘is th: 
this is the fruit of a wide-spread disregard of law and 
conviction that it is not so bad to make an illegal prof 
in the service of the nation as it would be to steal from 
personal friend. Some of those who are fierce in thei 
denunciation of the land thieves would not hesitate a | 
moment if it came to a question of getting a trunk full | 
of dutiable goods through the custom-house without pay- 
ing charges. , 


AMERICANS are very familiar with Englishmen who 
come here with a wide knowledge of English churches 3 
and ministers and base an appeal for charity on some + 
alleged misfortune or delay in receiving remittances. 
Some of these men show a marvellous knowledge and a 
skill which in business would be profitable. Now, from 
a note in the London Jnquirer we find that Americans in 
England are playing the same game. Some of our 
people are strangely blind to the character of such men 
and encourage them to go on in a career of crime by 
treating them at least as if their stories were true. 


Faith, the Doubter. 


Commonly those who doubt are supposed to call in © 
question things true, noble, and desirable. Therefore 
the condition of the. doubter who puts away all such 
But the functions of 
doubt are many, and they are not confined to the thought: 
of the agnostic who sees no reason to believe in the eter- — 
nal wisdom and goodness. Many of the greatest achieve- 
ments of faith in our time were wrought by faith, taking 
the attitude of the doubter. When the minds of men” 
for centuries have been trained to believe some evil 
thing concerning God and his universe or concerning — 
man and his destiny, there comes a time when the cheer- 
ful aspects of nature and noble thoughts of the universe 
make their impression, and then the instinct of faith 
rises up and denies the evil, resists the falsehood, takes — 
the risk of damnation, doubting that which is false be- 
cause the instinct of faith has been strengthened. — 

All reformers are great doubters. All founders of — 
religions which are better than those that preceded them 
begin with doubt of things which had been accepted 
as true from time immemorial. But whoever appre- 
hends the spirit in which the great denials are made 
recognizes in them the accents of faith. Even those who 
deny God, who see no proof of infinite justice, and do not ~ 
feel the power of an endless life, are hopeless concn 
these things, not because they have evidence, not be- | 
cause they are more rational and wise than other men, — 
not because they are more honest with themselves. — 
They doubt the best things because they have beett — 
taught to believe that they are necessarily bound up x 
with ugly falsehoods and apparent evils from which 
they: recoil. They really deny the good because they — 
hate the evil and do not know how’ to read the riddle — 
aright. a 

In all the dictionaries Unitarianism is falsely ei 
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scribed as a denial of something, but it did not begin 
with a doubt or a denial. It began with a few affirma- 
tions which fed the souls of noble men and women until, — 
when the malignant ideas of Satan and his invisible. 
kingdom, of the utter depravity of the human race and 
the unrighteous wrath of God, were forced upon them and 
their assent to these things demanded, they gathered up 
their strength and affirmed that their doubts concerning 
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evil things had become certainties upon which 
were willing to stake their eternal fortunes. 
aith, then, is the great agnostic and has been the 
ef of doubters, because once wrong interpretations 
the universe were more numerous than the true, be- 
se ignorance covered a wider field than knowledge, 
cause superstition had filled the world with innu- 
ierable and indescribable terrors. As it has gone on 
S$ way, assisting at the discovery of truth, giving sanc- 
on to everything that was lovely and of good report, 
lling the atmosphere of life with hope and joy, the 

cipal work of faith always must have been to doubt 
aat which was false, to resist that which was harmful, 
nd to put aside continually half-truths, that it might 


t really is and as some day it will be manifest. While 
ie majority clung to that which gave them hope and put 
it of their thoughts, so far as they might, the terrors 
this world and the world to come, the men of faith 
tho had courage enough and were strong enough to 
ear the strain of doubt and to put aside without fear 
he threat of perdition hewed their way through the 
. of ignorance and superstition, and came out into 
} 


x 


). world from which we now can happily say that the 
reeds of fear are vanishing. 

‘In the days, let us say, after the breaking down of the 
a delusion in 1692, there came a reaction of 
loubt, not only in regard to the obsession of evil spirits 
‘md the personal agency of Satan, but questions began 
#0 arise as to the very existence of Satan himself and 
he reality of the kingdom which he was supposed to 
yule. It required the courage of a mighty faith in the 
yjoodness of God to brace the doubters of evil against 
vhe influences which were brought to bear upon them. 
adition, habit, custom, superstition, wrought into 
ul the common affairs of life, continually beset the man 
‘who doubted the existence of the devil, and in any hour 
bf weakness caused him to tremble. 

| To this day the favorite threat of the revivalist is 
dased on the statement that Satan likes nothing better 
than to have a man deny his existence. Then he can 
work to greater advantage. Not long since a clergyman 
atned the people in his prayer-meeting that Satan 
was present in that room, that he was trying to per- 
suade them that he did not exist in order that he might 
the more easily get possession of their souls. 

_ In hours of weakness, when the mind falters and reso- 
ution flags, the question will arise in the mind of one 
who, led by faith, has doubted that which dishonored 
God, whether after all he is not mistaken, whether he 
may not be condemned for his doubts and lost forever 
because he has put aside doctrines which were abhorrent 
to his awakened conscience. The serene faith which 
carries one through such experiences unharmed is gained 
not without the sufferings of many individuals through 
generations of faithful unbelievers. 


Jesus as Educator. 


The position of Jesus has been estimated too largely 
irom the standpoint of the preacher. It would be far 
more just to consider him as the teacher, with a method 
of his own, and as such making his impress upon his 
hearers and the world. It would not be improper to 
suppose that, if he were living at the present day, we 
should find him in the school-house more often than in the 
church. His method was to get at the individual listener 
in such a way as to impress upon him character-making 
truths. 

‘His system of teaching was original, however, only in 
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detail. The universal custom of Greek philosophers was 
to collect a body of disciples about them, whom they 
taught a system of viewing the universe. The method 
adopted by Socrates was very similar to that of Jesus, 
sitting down witha favorite group around him, not seldom 
using the interrogative. 

Jesus selected a dozen for normal training. In other 
words, he organized a normal school to equip a special 
body of teachers, whom he ultimately sent into ‘‘all the 
world” to promulgate his views. These teachers founded 
churches, according to history, but the early church was 
in a large sense a school. It was a place for instruction 
in a day when books were unknown by the common 
people and teaching must be oral. 

Jesus established a kindergarten as the basis of his 
system. We must not think of him and the children in a 
merely sentimental way. It was not simply because he 
liked children about him that he took them on his knees. 
He distinctly told his disciples to allow the children to 
come to him because of their teachableness, and he 
taught them as carefully as he taught older groups. 

Jesus established coeducation, and in this he differed 
largely from Socrates and other teachers, although Soc- 
rates is said to have listened gladly to some of the wiser 
women of his age. Women were always near Jesus, and 
constituted a fair share of his favored pupils. The story 
of Mary and Martha finely illustrates his conception of 
woman’s rights and woman’s position. He honored the 
intellectual listener as much as the devoted servitor. 

Jesus taught through the senses, constantly pointing out 
the plants and the animals as object-lessons. He would 
satisfy any naturalist with his familiarity with foxes and 
birds, while his talks in the garden would satisfy a botanist. 
His parables were nothing more nor less than nature 
leaflets, such as are sent out from our experiment stations 
and agricultural colleges. 

He was careful never to disturb individuality. His 
disciples grew more marked in individual characteristics 
from their contact with him. In this respect he antici- 
pated Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Rousseau. ‘ He had the 
ability to bring out the strong points of aman. ‘The way 
that he handled Peter is a good illustration. In fact the 
more we study Jesus as a teacher, the more surprised we 
shall be that he was such a universal genius as to antici- 
pate in method and substance the reformers of two thou- 
sand years later. There never were characters more 
sharply defined than James, John, Peter, and Judas; and 
there is nothing to indicate that they would have been 
anything more than very common folk but for their con- 
tact with the Master. 

‘He was a rationalist and not a traditionalist. He 
taught a simple use of the Sabbath in the place of the 
formality inculeated by the rabbis. Instead of denying 
the value of the prophets who had preceded him, he 
summed up their valuable truths in the Golden Rule. 
He took the emphasis from prayer and placed it on aspi- 
ration. As prayer had been used by the Pharisees, it had 
become what Socrates called ‘‘Bargaining with God.” 
Jesus placed the emphasis on doing the right thing and 
keeping near to God by coworking with him rather 
than saying pleasant things to Deity or repeating ap- 
pealing passages. ; 

Jesus evidently believed that one could see God in 
nature, and find the truth better in that way than by the 
study of tradition. He believed in the use of the senses. 
“He that hath ears let him hear.’ Here is the latest 
doctrine of modern education. If you train the senses, 
you open the doors of the soul. He took his classes into 
the gardens and fields, and taught them original investi- 
gation. Bear in mind, however, that this was not merely 
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that they might accumulate a large store of facts. 
Mere erudition, which is the humbug of schools and the 
mistake of teachers, was not the end that Jesus sought. 
What he did seek was by means of facts to discover the 
great truths of life. To him all education was ethical. 
Modern science is coming to this very conclusion. Real 
scholarship does not consist in piling up knowledge, but 
in using knowledge so as to find God, and work together 
with him. Evolution means a process of the ever-living 
life. For this reason Jesus claimed to be one with God. 


Se 


Hmerican Unitarian Association, 


The Secretaryship. 


In another column is reported the action of the di- 
rectors of the Association, regretfully accepting the resig- 
nation of Secretary St. John and electing Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson to fill the vacancy until the annual meeting of the 
Association in May, 1908. Mr. St. John’s generous letter 
indicates not only his own indomitable spirit, but also 
the just estimate which he puts upon the opportunities 
of service which challenge his successor. No office in 
our fellowship offers larger opportunity for advancing 
the cause of pure religion and public righteousness, none 
exposes a minister to more pitiless strain upon his bodily 
vigor, his patience, and his pluck. If Mr. St. John’s phys- 
ical vitality can no longer endure that strain, his cour- 
age is as high as ever, his devotion to the cause as ardent, 
his optimism as confident. The directors have put on 
record their sense of the obligation of all our churches 
to the inspiring leadership which Mr. St. John has given 
to our missionary cause during the last eight years. 

The gifts of Mr. St. John and Mr. Wilson are unlike, 
but they have the same broad humanity of aim, the same 
honesty of purpose, the same integrity of speech, the same 
kindness of heart. They are equals in their habits of 
conscientious .industry, in unblemished character, in 
high-minded devotion. In public argument and in the 
personal relations of man to man both are above any 
suspicion of hidden motive or selfish end. They share 
the same vision of the work that might be done. 

It is superfluous to commend the new secretary to the 
confidence of his fellow-workers. Few ministers of our 
fellowship are more widely known or more beloved. In 
the correspondence that has come to my desk from all 
parts of the country since it was known that the condition 
of Mr. St. John’s health would oblige him to withdraw, 
Mr. Wilson’s name has been the only one mentioned for 
the succession. A like unanimity has marked the sug- 
gestions of the interested laymen and ministers who have 
come to the office to talk with Mr. St. John or with me. 
The action of the directors apparently reflects the unani- 
mous feeling of our fellowship. Mr. Wilson is in the prime 
of life and has enjoyed more than twenty years of suc- 
cessful professional experience. He has served as secre- 
tary of the Association during Mr. St. John’s absence in 
Europe or elsewhere, and for two years he has travelled 
over the country as the lecturer for the Association on 
the Billings Foundation. Everywhere he has com- 
mended himself to the respect and affection of the people 
he has served, and, by his genial sympathy, his sound 
judgment, his enlightening and kindling speech, his 
sincerity and clear vision of sight, established relations 
with our ministers and churches that will stand him in 
good stead in his new and more responsible office. 

Let it be borne in mind that Mr. Wilson, in becoming 
secretary of the Association, does not change his nature. 
It appears to be a curious fact that when a man, by his 
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own merits and the clear choice of his comrades, wins a } 
place of leadership, he becomes too often a target for 
misrepresentation and censure. Those who ought to 
his loyal fellow-workers too often become his critics, , 
wasting time in finding fault, ferreting out errors and | 
shortcomings, proclaiming how much better things might 
be if they were only done differently. Are not mene 
thought too much given to declaiming against the de 
linquencies of men of action? Are not ministers too } 
ready to pick up and pass along the floating gossip of | 
denominational affairs, to take up impressions that are 
ill-founded, and to entertain suspicions that, if traced — 
to their sources, prove to be ill-natured? “a 
The directors of the Association invite and welcome | 
fair, intelligent, and helpful criticism. They earnestly 
desire that the ministers and people of the churches 
should acquaint themselves with all the plans and hop 
and doings of the executive officers. They do everythi 
in their power to diffuse accurate information. They 
believe in and practice the utmost publicity. They long — 
for more of the judicious council of the workers in the : 
field who most keenly appreciate local needs and oppor- - 
tunities. But they may venture to ask that such sug- 
gestions be made with the presumption that the directors — 
are doing their best with the resources that they can com- 
mand, and that the secretary is as conscientious, as eager ~ 
to help every good cause, as sympathetic with misfort- 
une, as alert to perceive opportunities of service as his | 
advisers themselves. They may point out that criti-_ 
cisms and suggestions need not be offered as a product of 
superior wisdom or loftier virtue, and that to be helpfu 
they must contain some recognition of the obvious limi 
tations under which the secretary works. It is useless © 
to urge him to spend large sums of money at certain — 
strategic points when the money is not obtainable, and ~ 
it is idle to insist that only first-class ministers be com-— 
mended to this church or that when the supply of su 
men is very much less than the demand. ‘The new sec- | 
retary can be depended on for resolute, loyal, and unself-— 
ish labor; but he is not all-wise, and he cannot do more ~ 
than one man’s work. He cannot make bricks without — 
straw, and he ought not to be held responsible for all the — 
denominational haps and mishaps that lie quite with- 
out the province of an officer of the Association. Let us 
rejoice in what Mr. Wilson can do for our cause without 
thinking too much of the things he cannot do. Let us © 
honor him for what he is without exaggerating the im- — 
portance of what he is not. Let us give him not only — 
cordial welcome, but our hearty sympathy, our generollg 
financial aid in his undertakings, our loyal support. Let 
us sturdily uphold his hands while the battle for freedom, — 
truth, and righteousness is fought. Z 


SamugL A. Extov. f 


~ Current Topics, 


Set 


ONE of the most interesting and important mari-_ 
time experiments of the decade ended satisfactorily on 
September 13, when {the great turbine steamer I[isi- — 
tania completed her trip across the Atlantic in five” 
days and 54 minutes, the shortest time for the voyage” 
that has yet been achieved by modern enterprises. The 
Iusitania, however, failed to equal the highest average 
speed per hour that had been attained by two of her 
German rivals, the Kaiser Wilhelm II. and the Deutsch- 
land, having made an average of 23.01 knots on the trip 
of 2,782 miles from Daunt’s Rock to Sandy Hook, as 
compared with the 23.58 knots and 23.51 knots, achieved 
respectively by the two German vessels. ‘The importaneé 


An - 
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of the Lusitania’s achievement, however, lies chiefly in 
the success of the turbine system of propulsion, which has 
been proved in a convincing way by the freedom of the 
great liner from some of the disagreeable features of ocean 
travel, such as the jarring motion and the pitching and 
rolling that are inseparable from the operation of the old 
type of engine. ; 


Js 
Tue hostility of the population of Newfoundland 
oward the modus vivendi affecting that island which was 
‘recently agreed upon by the British and American 
governments, was voiced vigorously on September 10 
by Sir Robert Bond, premier of Newfoundland, who 
characterized the agreement as ‘‘a disgrace to British 
idiplomacy and a shameful sacrifice of the interests of the 
jpeople of the colony.”’ Sir Robert announced the in- 
‘tention of the colonial government to continue to resist 
ithe modus vivendi by every constitutional means. The 
‘agreement, which is a temporary measure pending the 
jsettlement of the whole fisheries question by The Hague 
tribunal, is opposed partly upon the ground that its pro- 
‘visions are in direct violation of the colonial law under 


(tion for being employed on an American vessel without 
first having obtained a permit for such employment from 
ithe colonial government. 


& 

| -FoLLOWING the anti-Japanese outbreaks in San 
‘Francisco and the subsequent debarring of a shipload of 
“Hindus by the authorities and people of Bellingham, 
-Wash., the Asiatic question last week became a pressing 
‘problem for the British foreign and colonial offices. The 
Bastion of the treatment of the Japanese in the British 
Wd 


Empire was brought sharply to the notice of Tokyo and 
‘London on September 7, when a mob made several at- 
stacks upon the Japanese and Chinese quarter at Van- 
‘eouver, B.C. Fifty Japanese shops were wrecked or 
‘pillaged, two Japanese were wounded and innumerable 
/indignities were offered to Japanese subjects, along with 
‘their Chinese and Hindu neighbors. The Vancouver 
‘incident was at once taken up by Baron Aikujiro Ashii, 
ichief of the bureau of foreign commerce and head of the 
Japanese consular service, who happened to be at Van- 


“couver during the disorders. 
| iA 


i PREMIER LAURIER has demonstrated his sincere desire 
to prevent further outbreaks against the Japanese in 
‘British Columbia, and the Dominion government is 
jevidently in entire accord with the imperial authorities 
jin a determination to safeguard the interests, not only 
of their Japanese allies, but of other Asiatics under the 
British flag in America. The situation, however, is 
‘complicated by a growing feeling among the population 
of the Pacific coast of the Dominion that the Asiatics 
/imperil the interests of white labor, that they must be 
| driven out and not permitted to return. An interesting 
phase of the discussion of the subject in British news- 
papers is a disposition to ascribe the disorders at Van- 
| couver to the activities of American labor agitators and 
to, regard the anti-Asiatic movement in British Columbia 
as a shifting of the scene of the old campaign from Ameri- 
fon to British soil. i 


' Ons of the most curious manifestations of public senti- 
/ ment that France has yet seen reached a spectacular phase 
‘in Paris on last Sunday, when mobs, containing many 
| women, marched through the streets, defiant of the police, 
Yand shouting, ‘‘Down with Falliéres! Death to Soleil- 


lg 
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‘which a Newfoundland fisherman is liable to prosecu-* 
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land!” Solielland is a convict whom the courts found 
guilty of an outrageous and fatal attack upon a little 
girl, and whose sentence of death was commuted to one of 
life imprisonment by the president of the republic. In 
passing upon the sentence M. Falliéres took pains to in- 
form the public that the executive leniency was not due to 
lack of appreciation of the enormity of the prisoner’s 


' offence, but altogether to the president’s conviction that 


capital punishment is a moral wrong, no matter to whom 
applied. The attitude of M. Falliéres in the case of Soleil- 
land, however, has aroused an increasing volume of bitter 
criticism of the president’s conduct. The demonstra- 
tion of September 15 was an expression of this public 
sense of dissatisfaction, and it is apparent that the end of 
the agitation has not yet been reached. j 


Brevities. 


In all our religious exchanges the cry is ‘‘Raise the 
salaries of ministers!” 


When a ‘‘gump” is a dolt, a dunce, why should the 
word ‘‘gumption” indicate capacity for doing things? 


Dean Everett once said that the average parish com- 
mittee has no more skill in choosing a minister than a 
minister has in buying a horse. 


A man who discovers and learns how to destroy only 
one kind of disease germs may confer more benefit upon 
the human race than the man who liberates a kingdom. 


Dr. Koch, the celebrated German physician, seems to 
have discovered and to have applied with success a cure 
for the ‘“‘sleeping sickness’’ which is devastating Central 
Africa. 


When a religious editor is discussing the qualifications 
of a candidate for the presidency, the question whether 
he is Baptist, Methodist, or Unitarian ought not to enter 
his mind. 


Why is it that, when men and women break away from 
customary modes of thinking about social and religious 
matters, in so many cases the first object of attack is 
marriage and the family relation? 


The Western Christian Advocate and the Living Church, 
Methodist and Episcopal, report upon Collier’s Magazine 
that, if it does not find a place for medical advertisements, 
it contains many others equally false and misleading. 


The most discouraging aspect of the work done by those 
who plan and carry on the public work of the churches is 
that the majority of lay men and women neither know nor 
care to know what goes on outside of their own parishes. 


It was supposed that department stores were to swallow 
up all the smaller establishments, but one may ride for 
many miles through Boston and its suburbs on car lines 
and find a continuous line of small shops in which every 
imaginable article of commerce is sold. 


Dr. Bellows once said that, if he had been able to ac- 
complish anything as a minister of religion in New York, 
it was largely due to the fact that circumstances had 
made him independent of his salary and left him free to 
give himself without stint or anxiety to his chosen work. 


Huge congregations of workingmen are said to be 
found Sunday after Sunday in certain evangelical 
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-churches in Bethnal Green, Highgate, Islington, Shef- 
field, St. Helen’s, Margate, and other places in England. 
A hundred years ago these men would have been more 
estranged from the church than they are now. 


The anti-clerical disturbances in the city of Rome and 
the kingdom of Italy are signs of the change from tempo- 
ral power to spiritual influence in the Catholic Church, 
and, if its leaders are wise and good enough, signs also 
-of a coming time when, laying aside the burdens and 
bonds of antiquity and creed, the Church will have new 
power and influence. 


Retters to the Editor. 


Words of Channing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In view of the near approach of the International 
Congress at Boston, the following words of Channing, 
introducing Mr. and Mrs. Ware to Miss Aikiu, written. 
March 30, 1829, are worthy of special remark: ‘“‘I am 
truly glad to send to your country such specimens of 
our own. I think the time has come for breaking down 
_ the old spirit of nationality which had its rise in darker 
times, when men were hardly capable of any nobler 
bond, when it was a great thing to carry individuals be- 
yond themselves as far as the borders of their country ; 
but are we not now able to leap these borders, to feel 


that the natural tie of man to man is the most sacred . 


of all, to sympathize with intellect and virtue every- 
where, and to help in forming a great community of 
friends of virtue, piety, and freedom, who, by speak- 
ing in all lands, will put to silence the narrow prejudices 
in which tyranny, war, and superstition find their chief 
strength? It is in the hope that this holy union is grow- 
ing in the world, that I take pleasure in sending the in- 
telligent and virtuous from this country to yours.” 

In how many ways our time is realizing the ideals of 
Channing thus expressed seventy-eight years ago! 


RICHMOND FISK. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Unitarianism: Theological and Sociological. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— ; 


In the beautiful discourse by an eminent Unitarian di- 
vine upon what Unitarians believe, I heard the relationship 
of God to man and man to God clearly discussed ; but there 
‘seemed to be a lack of definite teaching concerning the rela- 
tionship of man to man. By implication from the theol- 
ogy this relationship could be discovered, yet there was no 
positive and flat-footed facts united upon that would be 
helpful for every-day religion—on the human side. As 
I understand Unitarianism, the emphasis-of this age is 
put upon the essential goodness of human nature. If 
my conception of present-day Unitarianism is correct, who 
should be the teachers, preachers, or prophets of the new 
humanity more than the leaders of Unitarianism? ‘They 
have firmly grasped the concept of the Fatherhood of God: 
is not the next step to proclaim and apply the principles 
of the brotherhood of man? 

Among some of my Unitarian friends there is a practical 
infidelity concerning Unitarianism and its message. ‘They 
are firmly convinced that it is not suited for the common 
people, but is only capable of being used and understood 
by the cream of civilization. Now I will confess that_my 
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friends are the ‘‘cream,”’ but I affirm that a division of th 
sheep from the goats, on the questions of religion, ed 
tion, and intelligence, has never been satisfactorily 
in this world. PF 

Is there not a coming millennium for Unitarianism 
when a broader, more practical, more universal messagi 
will be delivered than ever before? Why does not th 
world have a right to expect from the intelligence ang 
character of present-day Unitarians the sacrifice, leader 
ship, and love that will help it solve its problems in | 
sane and safe way, in the coming readjustment of society # 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL, 
SWANSEA CENTRE, MAss. 


The Sects. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— ‘4 

Why should your excellent paper give any furthe 
currency to the heresy that sects are a good thin 
‘Let the birds of a feather flock together,’ you say 
Surely, if they really are different birds. But what if 
they are fallen men, who need the aid and stimulus o 
each other’s thought? Perhaps we ought not to s 
that anything is bad. But, if some things are bad, th 
it is bad and hurtful to true religion, not to say hu 
ity, for Baptists to flock by themselves on the ground 
of an outward ceremony. The Baptists are the very 
people who thus show themselves to need the close a 
friendly touch of, for instance, good Quakers, who 
no necessity for any ceremony of baptism. It is bac 
and not good for Presbyterians to insist on maintaining 
a separate church in a town alongside of Congregational 
ists or Baptists who have the same order of worship, with 
similar confessions of faith. It is not good in many @ 
little town for the Methodists, who are the same sort om 
people as their neighbors, the Congregationalists or th 
Baptists, to keep up a struggling separatist society, 
again for Congregationalists to undertake to ‘‘flock to 
gether’? where the Methodists have the ground. It % 
still a sorry sight in an old Massachusetts town where 
the Unitarian and the Universalist meeting-houses fe 
each other across the village green. Many a time y 
would hardly know which church you were in, so 
separates the people of the two congregations. So 
as there is any difference, the two groups of people 
to associate together and share their views and expe 
ences. Does not all sectarianism tend to keep men apart 
Is not the total movement of civilization an effort amo 
men to know each other, to understand each other, 
respect each other, to live more closely together, 
surely therefore to worship together? ‘This very € 
means a larger variety of individualism. Please do 
let the Christian Register help make people content 
living apart from one another. ‘They will be sure t 
this more than is good for them without being told 
such conduct is beautiful ! C. F. DoL# 

JAMAICA PLAIN. ‘- 


[The meaning of the note criticised above was som 
what obscured by the use of the denominational na 
“Baptist,” ‘‘Methodist,’”’ and ‘‘Presbyterian.”” The whole 
tenor of the note was in the direction of freedom of move} 
ment and the union of those who are really united. 
specific thing we had in mind was the attempt to fored 
into one denomination two or more religious bod 
which did not naturally flow together. The chure’ 
of strict creeds are often made up, not of people 
naturally flock together because they belong toge 
but of those who adhere to the church because they 
not do otherwise.—Eprror.] 


Liberal Religion as a ‘World: Movement. 


U BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


an IX. Lrperat RELIGION IN Japan. 


_ Liberal religion is not confined to Christianity or to 
Christian lands. This becomes evident as soon as we begin 
a serious study of the religious history of Japan, and it will 
“become still more clear as we pass on to other non-Chris- 
tian lands, especially India. 

_ There are in Japan four religions; namely, Shintoism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Christianity. 

__ 1. Shintoism is the native religion: the others are of 
foreign origin. Shintoism has been in Japan from time 
immemorial, though it has passed through some changes. 
It is accepted, at least, in a perfunctory way, by nearly 
} everybody. It is a kind of worship, on one hand, of 
j objects of nature, and, on the other, of heroes and ances- 
Ltors, culminating in the virtual worship of the mikado. 
‘It has no creed or doctrines and no moral precepts. Its 
{ temples and shrines number more than 190,000, and are 
found in gardens, woods, on mountains, by the sea, wher- 
ever there is a place of natural beauty. Its worship is 
) performed by offerings, prayers, and a kind of stately 
dance before the shrines. It is a harmless religion, 
neither particularly good nor bad. Perhaps it is princi- 
* pally prized because it cultivates patriotism by fostering 
reverence toward the emperor and the state. It also 
‘supplies a code of ceremonies for the imperial court. 
| There are some signs of progressive thought and growing 
liberality among its priests. 


‘at an.early date. Though called a religion, it is hardly 
isuch, but rather a system of ethics. Up to thirty years 
Sago Confucianism (or Confucianism supplemented and 
modified by Buddhism) formed the basis of general moral 
2 instruction in the nation. But, since the coming in of 
) Western science and learning, and the advent of Protes- 
i tant Christianity, there is wide-spread recognition of the 
» need of a profound ethical philosophy, and more practical 
Jethical sanctions and ideals than Confucianism can fur- 
nish. It is to the philosophy of evolution, especially as 
}interpreted by Herbert Spencer, and to Christianity in 
its broader aspects, that present-day Japan is most look- 
ing for its moral inspiration and guidance. 
_ 3. Buddhism came into Japan about the sixth century 
A.D. Its fine temples, gilded statues, and elaborate 
‘ritual attracted the people. It soon became very popular 
‘and was made the state religion, but without destroying 
/Shintoism. It remained the state religion until 1871, 
/ when it was disestablished and later disendowed. There 
are in Japan to-day many Buddhist sects, more than 
} 70,000 temples and monasteries, and upward of 54,000 
‘priests. The Buddha chiefly worshipped is not Gautama, 
‘the historic Buddha of India, but the later Amada, ‘‘the 
Buddha of boundless life, light, and mercy.” 
' Though there is much superstition connected with 
| Japanese Buddhism, in some directions there is enlight- 
Se iment and progress. The most advanced as well as one 
‘of the strongest of the Buddhist sects is the Shin-shu, 
| which has been called the ‘‘Protestantism of Japan.” 
This sect is not atheistic or agnostic, but theistic. Its 
thought has much in common with Christianity. It is 
| quite alive to modern influences. It has even sent some of 
its priests to Europe and America to be educated. It is 
\co-operating much with the Unitarian movement in Japan 
‘and is distinctly a liberal and liberalizing influence. Four 
‘or five years ago, under its leadership, an association was 
formed in Tokyo for the general reformation of Buddhism, 
with a program acknowledging ‘‘freedom of thought and 


_ 2. Confucianism was introduced into Japan from China. 
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inquiry, the authority of reason’and conscience, the aboli- 
tion of certain objectionable Buddhist rituals, and the 
cultivation of fraternal relations amongst different re- 
ligious bodies.” It is plain that the ‘‘new Buddhism” 
represented by this Shin-shu sect must be counted as a 
factor of importance in the future progress of Japan. 

4. Christianity was first planted in Japan about the 
middle of the sixteenth century by Jesuits from Portugal. 
For about a hundred years it met with great success. 
Then, under the belief on the part of the government that 
the missionaries were engaged in dangerous political 
intrigues, they were banished, and Christianity was pro- 
hibited. 

Soon after the modern opening of Japan to the Western 
world, about the middle of the nineteenth century, Chris- 
tianity made its appearence again, both in its Roman 
Catholic and its Protestant forms. The first Japanese 
Protestant Church was organized in 1873. “There are now 
about 50,000 Protestant Christians, 60,000 Roman Catho- 
lics, and 30,000 adherents of the Greek Church. 

In looking for liberal religion in a Christian form in 
Japan, of course we do not turn either to the Roman 
Catholic Church or to the Greek. There is little that can 
be called by the liberal name in either of these bodies. To 
find influences and agencies of the kind we seek, we must 
turn, first, to the three distinctly liberal missionary move- 
ments established there respectively by the liberal Chris- 
tians of Germany, and by the Universalists and Unitarians 
of America; and, secondly, to the so-called ‘‘orthodox”’ 
Protestant missions and native churches, which are be- 
coming liberal toa surprising degree,—indeed to a degree 
distinctly beyond what is seen in any other-non-Christian 
country. 

Let us notice first the three distinctly liberal missions. 

(a.) The’ German Liberal Christian Mission (Evan- 
gelisch-protestanten Missionverein) was founded in 1890. 
It maintains three European and three Japanese mis- 
sionaries in Tokyo and Kioto. This is a movement 
exactly in line with Unitarianism. It is in the hands of 
scholarly and broad-minded men, and the work that it is 
doing is quiet, but intelligent, and widely pervasive in its 
influence. 

(b.) The Universalist Mission in Japan was established 
the same year with the German Mission. At first the 
missionaries were three in number. Now there are four 
missionaries from America and five ordained Japanese 
preachers and pastors. Work has been done in twelve 
cities and towns: permanent churches have been or- 
ganized and maintained in three. Besides the churches 
with their regular activities, and considerable outside 
preaching and lecturing, there have been established and 
carried on a school for boys and young men, a school for 
girls and young women, a home for young women (which 
has now a fine building of its own), a theological school 
(maintained for several years, but at present suspended for 
want of funds), several clubs and classes (among the 
number a ‘‘Good Citizenship Society’’ which has become 
very large and popular), and a Post-office Mission. ‘There 
has also been the publication of many tracts and books, 
and of a small monthly religious magazine, besides much 
other work. It is not easy to overestimate the value of a 
mission, which for seventeen years has labored in all these 
ways to promote and exemplify Christianity in its most 
simple and practical forms,—the Christianity of Christ, 
the Christianity of God’s Fatherhood and of human 
brotherhood. 

(c.) The Unitarian Mission was founded in 1889, by 
Rev. Arthur May Knapp, acting for the American Unita- 
rian Association. After a brief service Mr. Knapp re- 
tired. Then the mission was for nine years in the charge 
of Rey. Clay MacCauley, until 1900, when he returned to 
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America, the work by this time having attained to such 
stability and strength, and having gathered about it so 
efficient a body of native supporters, that it was deemed 
wise to leave its further management wholly in Japanese 
hands,—a decision which has been fully justified by the 
success which has followed. 

During the earlier years of the mission, Mr. Knapp and 
Mr. MacCauley had several assistants from America and 
England. A Japansese Unitarian Association was or- 
ganized. A central and commodious building was erected 
in Tokyo, the capital. Religious services were conducted. 
Lectures were given in Toyko and elsewhere. An exten- 
sive correspondence was carried on with liberal religious 
thinkers in all parts of the empire. There was much pub- 
lication of Unitarian matter in the newspapers and other 
periodicals of the country. A ‘‘School of Advanced 
Learning” for theological, philosophical, and sociological 
study was established and maintained for some years. 
A monthly religious magazine or review of a high grade 
was established, which soon became an avenue of ex- 
pression not only for the missionaries, but for many of the 
best minds of the nation. An excellent library illus- 
trative of liberal religion was gathered. Important. lib- 
eral books and a large number of tracts were published. 
This literature was circulated widely, special efforts 
being made to reach the students of colleges and 
universities, and the educated public. The number of 
tracts distributed in the year 1900 was more than 100,000. 

The establishment of this mission was an experiment, 
unique in its character. Our missionaries did not go to 
Japan to force their faith upon an unwilling people. Said 
Mr. Knapp: ‘‘The errand of Unitarianism in Japan is 
based upon the simple idea of the sympathy of religions. 
Receive us not as theological propagandists, but as mes- 
sengers of the gospel of human brotherhood in the religion 
of man.” Said Dr. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, eight years later: ‘‘The great Chris- 
tian missionary societies have always gone to work in a 
spirit of patronage. They have regarded non-Christian 
peoples as the Hebrew prophets regarded the idolaters of 
Edom and Moab. Our mission has proclaimed a new 
missionary motive. It has sought to discover the good in 
all existing forms of faith. It has refrained from arro- 
gance and taunt of error; but, with respect for all that is 
good in the Japanese system of thought and faith, it has 
invited friendly conference and co-operation, and ac- 
quainted thinking Japanese with the adaptability of lib- 
eral Christianity to the spiritual needs of that lusty em- 
pire. If it had done no more than to show that Chris- 
tianity also means kindliness, courtesy, and sympathy 
toward a foreign people and faith, it would have served a 
good purpose; but besides this it has done a work of great 
practical value, and attracted the attention, sometimes 
friendly and sometimes hostile, of many of the best minds 
in Japan.” 

The Unitarian Mission in Japan has not established 
churches, and thus created the beginnings of another sect. 
This was not its object. But it has been a powerful and 
far-reaching influence for general religious enlightenment ; 
for liberalizing the churches of every name, and for giving 
new and higher ideals to Buddhism and Shintoism. Per- 
haps, most important of all, it has shown to educated Japan 
that religion need not be superstitious or irrational, but 
that the highest intelligence may go hand in hand with 
the sincerest piety and the profoundest religious faith. 

Compared with the great missions of some of the large 
popular denominations, our mission is small. At no time 
has it had more than four or five American workers con- 
nected with it, and this for only a short period. It has 
never cost the American Unitarian Association more than 
$10,000 a year, and for some time past it has been nearly 
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self-supporting. But its achievements have been large, 
—out of all proportion to its cost. It is a question 
whether anywhere in our time a single instance can be 
pointed where the same amount of expenditure of money 
and religious effort has produced religious results more 
important than have been achieved by the Japan Unita- 
rian Mission. ( 

We come now to those Protestant missions of Japan 
which call themselves orthodox and evangelical, and to 
the native churches which have grown out of them. As 
already intimated, many of these have advanced sur 
prisingly in the direction of liberal religion. Of course te 
us as Unitarians this is very gratifying, but for 
years past it has been a source of great anxiety to the 
orthodox home churches. é 

For a time after Protestant missions were opened in 
Japan, the converts were content to accept the creeds and 
forms of church organization given them by their mis- 
sionary teachers. This was during those years when the 
craze for everything foreign was raging among the Japan- 
ese people. But in due time this craze passed away 
Then the Japanese Christians began to think for them- 
selves. This spirit of independence has continued, and 
grown, partly as a result, beyond question, of the three 
liberal missions and partly from other causes. To-day 
the native churches in no other missionary land are s 
independent and self-reliant as those of Japan. f 
the cardinal doctrines of the orthodox system, as the fall} 
of the race in Adam, an endless hell, an infallible Bible, 
and the vicarious atonement (in its old form), are almost) 
universally rejected by them. Other doctrines, as the 
Trinity, the deity of Christ, the miraculous birth, the 
bodily resurrection, and indeed miracles generally, are 
everywhere subjects of question. The fullest freedom 6 
inquiry is insisted on. ‘The higher criticism of the Bible 
is in general favor. There is a wide-spread fear of creeds. 
Where creeds have been adopted they are generally sucht 
as the Japanese churches have formulated for themselves. 
and are much more liberal than the creeds of the churches 
of this country. In our trials for heresy of Dr. Briggs andi 
Dr. Crapsey, the sympathy of the Japanese Christians was 
generally with the heretics. Rev. R. J. Campbell of Lona 
don, whose ‘‘New Theology” is so alarming English ortho4 
doxy, has many warm sympathizers among Japanese 
Christians. Nearly all the Japanese churches have 
reached the point where they want to shape their owr 
careers, both theologically and ecclesiastically, withouw) 
submitting to the direction either of the missionaries 0%) 
missionary boards. ‘They care little for sects, and are un) 
willing to perpetuate the sectarian names and shibboleth¢! 
which exist in the old Christian lands. They want unity! 
—unity on the basis of the simple essentials of the religious) 
life,—while granting wide latitude of opinion regarding 
all matters speculative. The several Presbyterian de 
nominations have already become one, under the name 0% 
“The Church of Christ in Japan.” The American Episeo# 
pal Church and the Church of England have united. The 
Methodist bodies are about to do the same. Efforts are) 
being made to bring the Presbyterians and Congregation} 
alists together. Many would like to have one Christian} 
church in Japan, only one, with a basis broad enough t4 
include all who desire to shape their lives after the patter} 
of the life of Christ. Anything so good as this will 104) 
come soon, but it is an ideal which is in many minds. _ 

The progressive and liberal spirit of the Japanes# 
churches is being somewhat checked and hindered by im) 
fluences from this and other Christian countries; but at th 
same time it is making itself felt in these countries i 
opening the eyes of missionary boards and churches & 
the need of enlightenment in missionary methods. M 
sionaries should not be narrow men, but broad men. ‘They 


hould go to their fields of labor with a gospel that is rea- 
onable and sweet, and, above all, filled with the spirit of 
/uman helpfulness. Especially in highly civilized lands 
ke Japan, China, and India, they must not go to de- 
“pise and condemn the religions they find, but eager to 
Study and understand them, and quick to appreciate their 
ood. Then, on the basis of the good they discover, they 
vaay build the structure of their own better, if they have 
‘better. Such missions will not be an impertinence, but 
). blessing. Such missions will be welcome, and they will 
jucceed. No others will. This is the lesson which the 
‘iaissions and the churches of Japan have to teach the 
ir shristian world. 


Ei 


) owas at Sunset. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


) The train was late at Toula, and there was still a two- 
jours’ drive between grain fields, —now happily white for 
he harvest,—past bits of forest, and through meadows 
yordered with wild flowers of many kinds, before turning 
ff from the highway to the peaceful home of Count 
“olstoy. 

Near the little village of peasants’ houses at the en- 
ce to the grounds of Tolstoy stand two imposing 
ate posts; but of greater interest, as well as of greater 
ge, are the magnificent trees, not only overshadowing 
he gateway, but glorifying ‘the whole estate. They 
wvere planted more than two hundred years ago by Tol- 
(toy’s great-great-grandfather, and the silence of the 
‘rimeval forest reigns over them. The paths among 
hese mighty trees are like the aisles of a Gothic cathe- 
a The branches meet overhead and whisper to 

ach other. Glimpses of the sky above are rare, and 
‘he sunshine steals down only now and then to gladden 
pe earth and to start into life a stray flower here and 
ere. 
| The day was fading as our Russian coachman drove 
yhrough one of these beautiful avenues and stopped 
»efore the hospitable door about which forget-me-nots 
vere blooming. Tolstoy was sleeping. His methodical 
life is divided into work at his desk several hours a day, 
oroken by a simple luncheon, a horseback ride, and 
then a nap. Gladly we waited till he should appear. 
| After an hour the door opened, and with a firm, vigorous 
step Tolstoy came in, his hand open to grasp ours. The 
shape of the head, the patriarchal hair and beard, the 
Russian blouse, were all familiar from many photographs; 
out no picture gives the soul in the eyes, the kindness 
‘n the tone, the human warmth of the living hand. 
We were urged to break bread with him, the other 
members of the family having already supped. Like 
Goldsmith he could. say,— 

‘No flocks that rove the valley free 

To slaughter I condemn.’ 

And it was evidently a source of satisfaction to him that 
his American guests, like himself, were quite ready to 
ask no more than the ‘“‘scrip with herbs and fruit sup- 
plied,” ‘‘and water from the spring,’’—especially as that 
meant an unlimited supply of the most delicious white 
strawberries, with sugar and cream! 

The habit of Count Tolstoy after supper is to take a 
walk beneath the forest trees, and then to return to the 
house where the little boys of the neighborhood gather, 
sometimes to the number of twenty, and he reads and 
explains to them the gospel. They were gathering, 
as we passed from the dining-room into the garden 
paths; but he explained to them that for that evening 
he could not be with them as he had American guests. 
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And so it came about that we had Tolstoy to ourselves 
at sunset,—a never-to-be-forgotten hour. It was not 
only the time when the last rays of a summer day were 
slanting from the west, stealing through the trees and 
lighting up the bench where all her life his mother sat 
and watched for his father’s home-coming, but it was 
almost sunset for the poet and seer, whose next mile- 
stone in life will be marked LX XX.; and, perchance, it 
was near the gloaming of life for those who talked with 
him. But it does not trouble him to grow old. He 
says that he would not exchange the bodily vigor of 
youth for the moral strength that has developed as the 
years have sped. 

Politics were not touched. Of the famine he had 
little to say, save that the Doukhofors in America had 
sent him a contribution toward the relief of the starving, 
and he had transmitted it through the same committee 
which so well handled the money sent from America. 
He talked of a few Americans,—Emerson, Parker, Chan- 
ning, and William Lloyd Garrison, owning his indebted- 
ness to them. He told us of a book which has now 
been published in German as well as in Russian, ‘‘Fiir 
Alle Tage,’ daily readings from all the great thinkers 
of the world, which he has been compiling for many 
years, and in which he himself reads every day. ‘“‘It 
strengthens my soul,’ he said. He spoke with affec- 
tion of the late Ernest Crosby, calling him ‘‘a good 
man, a good man,”’ which those who mourn his untimely 
loss echo with aching hearts. 

He talked of the peasants, and was evidently per- 
plexed as to their immediate future. He said they had 
fallen under evil influences, and temporarily were un- 
quiet and unhappy. He had no harsh word because 
those on his own estate, and who had always known 
his long suffering and patience, had cut down, stolen, 
and hidden in the grain fields more than a hundred of 
his noble oaks. He spoke of prisons, and looked forward 
to the time when men should no longer be restrained, 
though he did not seem to have grasped the reformatory 
idea of the best prison discipline. With the subject 
of probation and children’s courts he was more at home 
and in greater sympathy. 

He was deeply touched at hearing of an American lad 
who, at the age of fifteen, had read Tolstoy’s ‘‘My Re- 
ligion,’’ and had said that was the religion that suited 
him. He recurred to it again and again, expressing 
the hope that his principles of vegetarianism, of hatred 
of war, of purity of life and speech, might grow to be 
a part’ of that boy's lifes >*“Tell*him,’* he. said) Stell 
that American boy that I am greatly interested in him; 
that I want him to believe that the three things in life 
are Purity, Humility, and Love.” He spoke of life as 
being of value only as one can make it of value to others, 
especially ethically. He does not feel that the common 
people are getting any ethical teaching through the 
church. Formerly there were saintly old men in the 
monasteries who gave moral instruction to the peasants; 
but they havé passed away, and there is no one to take 
their place. We asked, How, then, are the peasants to 
receive the moral instruction? ‘‘I do not know,” he 
answered sadly, ‘‘but I may say with humility that I 
am trying to help them.” 

And, as the sunlight faded into the gray of the western 
sky, and the sunset was over, and the faint stars began 
to twinkle in the wide Russian sky, in some way the 
conversation drifted on to other worlds, through what 
subtle way it is impossible to recall. The others had 
taken a different path. I was quite alone with the great 
man, who talked on while I listened, as disciples listen 
to a master. We went slowly up a little hill and spoke 
of life and death and the hereafter. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
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“T believe in immortality. What shall I do after death? 
That I do not know. Whether after death I shall know 
myself for myself I do not know; but this I know, that 
I shall go to God!” His glance was toward the sunset, 
and his face was aglow with love and faith. The world 
at that moment seemed less real than the future life. 
The world of unrest and turmoil in Russia faded from 
our thought. It was an unexpected glimpse into the 
heart of Russia’s great son, and light and hope were 
rekindled by the light revealed in that soul. No stronger, 
truer, self-revelation has Tolstoy made than in those 
words: ‘‘Whether after death I shall know myself for 
myself I do not know; but this I know, that I shall go 
to God.” 
& 
The Articles of Religion. 


BY REV. W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


During the sixty and six years that have elapsed 
since 1841, the meteorite known in ecclesiastical history 
as ‘‘Tract No. XC.’ has had ample time to cool. Such 
was the heat of friction developed by the stone’s passage 
through the Anglican atmosphere, so violent was the 
explosion caused by its impact upon the hard surface 
of an Evangelical England, that, for the time being, 
a fair appraisal of values was impossible. Any attempt 
to lift and weigh the incandescent mass would have 
been futile. But patience has now had her perfect 
work, relative temperatures have quietly adjusted 
themselves, and it is open to sober-minded critics to 
subject ‘‘Tract XC.’ to libration and analysis, hence 
‘“‘Tract No. XCI., or, The Same Subject Continued.” 

Cardinal Newman has left on record in the ‘‘Apologia”’ 
a very full and frank statement of his reasons for making 
the Articles of Religion the subject of a Tract. He 
had been gradually leading his disciples on, through a 
sort of enchanted forest, beautiful for leafage and under- 
growth, though singularly deficient in guide-posts, 
until some of them, as he could not fail to discern, were 
on the point of asking him awkward questions. On the 
lips of more than one of the devotees there trembled 
the anxious interrogatory, ‘‘Master, whither ?”’ 

“From the time that I had entered upon the duties 
of public tutor of my college,’ Newman writes, ‘‘when 
my doctrinal views were very different from what they 
were in 1841, I had meditated a comment upon the 
Articles. Then, when the movement was in its swing, 
friends had said to me, ‘What will you make of the 
Articles?’ but I did not share the apprehension which 
their question implied. ...I had been enjoined, I 
think by my bishop, to keep these men straight, and 
I wished so to do; but their tangible difficulty was sub- 
scription to the Articles, and thus the question of the 
Articles came before me. It was thrown in our teeth,— 
‘How can you manage to sign the Article? They are 
directed against Rome.’ ‘Against Rome?’ I made 
answer. ‘What do you mean by Rome?’ And I pro- 
ceeded to make distinctions of which I shall now give an 
account.’ 

There follow some eight pages of explanation, of a 
highly interesting character. With Newman’s dialectic 
method in handling the question of subscription, those 
who have read ‘‘Tract XC.” are familiar. His main 
thesis is that the Articles do not oppose Catholic teach- 
ing, that they only slightly oppose Roman dogma, 
and that, in so far as they antagonize Rome at all, it 
is mainly with a view to disowning certain superstitions 
which are not necessarily a part of the system with 


which, in the Protestant mind, they are commonly 
associated. 
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_ metaphor may seem to some a little violent. 


In other words, Newman held that the 


protest Fof the English Reformers had been directed, 
not so much against the barque of Peter, as against | 
lot of barnacles incrusted upon the submerged portion - 
of her hull. } : 

This theory of the true bearing of the Articles was § 
not wholly new. What made it startling in 1841 wa 
the fact of its having received, for the first time, th 
imprimatur of an Anglican divine. As far back as in 
1633, one Abraham Davenport, a Franciscan father, 
known in religion as Sancta Clara, had suggested tha 
at least some of the English Articles might be dea 
with in the fashion which Newman, more than two 3 
hundred years later, recommended. Eighteen of the 
famous ‘Thirty-nine Davenport declared to be thor- 
oughly orthodox from the Roman point of view; two 1 
he regarded as mere logomachies; while, as to the re- 
maining nineteen, he held that, even if they were not 
‘Cambitious of a Catholic interpretation,” they were, , 
to use the phrase of the keen analyst who was to come 
after, ‘‘patient” of such a reading. But Sancta Clara 
as has been noted, was a Franciscan. He looked at the | 
question from the other side of the stream from that on 1 
which the English theologians were supposed to stand. | 
His advances met with no very cordial reception, and | 
the Articles continued to be regarded by successive 
generations of educated clergy and faithful laity as the 
nation’s protest against Rome. Sancta Clara and his — 
devices had long been lost out of mind when Newman — 
launched the torpedo destined to blow the Thirty-nine ~ 
Articles, in their supposed character of a reasoned — 
Protestant irenic, to shivers. ; 

For really that is what has happened, though the 
A system 
which has failed to serve the purpose it was originally 
contrived to answer may fairly enough be said to have — 
been shivered by the agent which has demonstrated 
the failure. ; 7 

And what was the purpose for which the Thirty-nine 
Articles were originally set forth? The official docu-_ 
ments of the sixteenth century supply us with a per- 
fectly clear answer to the question. They were pub- 
lished as having been agreed upon ‘‘by the Archbishops — 
and Bishops of both Provinces and the whole clergy, — 
in the Convocation holden at London in the year of our 
Lord, 1542, for the avoiding of the diversities of opinions 
and for the establishing of consent touching true religion.” _ 
Have the Articles, as a matter of fact, accomplished — 
these salutary ends? Has there been any real avoidance ; 
of ‘‘diversities of opinions”? Has there been any 
genuine establishing of consent? Not certainly since 
1841, whatever may have been the case in earlier years. 
One may, to be sure, buy at the theological bookshops — 
either Forbes on the Thirty-nine Articles, or Browne; — 
but, if he attempts to make the Bishop of Brechin keep — 
step with the Bishop of Winchester, he will meet with — 
only indifferent success. Can two walk together except — 
they be agreed? The prophet Amos thought not. 7 

I repeat, then, that, in so far as the accomplishment a 
of their avowed purpose is concerned, the Thirty-nine — 
Articles of the Church of England have been and are 
an open failure. They attempted the establishing of — 
a common standard of religious belief with respect to ~ 
a multitude of details, and it simply could not be done, 
could not be done to last. English Christianity owes — 
a debt of gratitude to John Henry Newman for having — 
made this point clear. His logic metamorphosed what — 
had been, for so many years, hypocritically denominated 
‘Articles of peace,” into unmistakable articles of war. 
Ever since his day the cry has been concerning them, — 
‘‘Not peace, ‘but a sword.” ‘‘How many sacraments 
hath Christ ordained in his Church?” ‘“T'wo,” answers 
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the ingenuous child, fresh from his Catechism. ‘‘Oh, 
10,” interrupts the Anglo-Catholic, backed, as he now 
jontends, by Article Twenty-five; ‘‘Oh, no; seven, my 
feed child; only you must be careful not to call them 
sacraments of the gospel.” .This is a fair sample of 
~what ‘‘Tract XC.” did for the better explication of 
‘hose fourteen Articles which constitute what may be 
jralled the disputed possessions, as contrasted with the 
somimon territory of English and Latin Christianity. 

| We pass from the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
bf England to the Thirty-eight of the American Episcopal 
“hurch, since it is with these latter that the present 
Yaper undertakes more particularly to deal. ‘Three 
“juestions with respect to the American Articles force 
“hemselves upon us: What is their legal status? What, 
funder twentieth century conditions, is their theological 
‘value? Why should they continue any longer to be 
Mound up with the Book of Common Prayer? Let us 
degin with the question of status. 

« So long as the Colonial Church continued under the 
nominal oversight of the Bishop of London, the Articles, 
ys a matter of course, had for American Churchmen 
recisely the same binding obligation that they had 
i”. English Churchmen, no more, no less. 

* Since no candidate for Holy Orders could be ordained 
“nm those days save by a bishop of the home church, 
yvhom he must needs cross the ocean to find, every 
‘church of England clergyman exercising his office on 
“this side of the Atlantic must, at some time or other, 
ave actually put his name to the Articles. 

| During the period, however, that intervened between 
“he overthrow of the British sovereignty on this soil 
- the firm establishment of an autonomous Church 
“nm what the Preface to the Prayer Book calls ‘‘these 
wAmerican States,’’ the Articles were, to all intents and 
fourposes, in nubibus. Nobody seems to have known 
‘orecisely where they stood or what was the exact meas- 
“ire of their binding force. It was evident that to throw 
“hem overboard altogether, especially after the bold 
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step taken in the practical repudiation of the Quicunque 
vale, would be a somewhat violent break of doctrinal 
hontinuity with the Church of England, while at the 
same time formally to adopt them without some meas- 


‘ire of revision was impossible. The twenty-first of 
‘the Thirty-nine, for example, literally reeked with the 
flavor of monarchy, asserting, as it did, that General 
Councils might ‘‘not be gathered together without the 
commandment and will of Princes.’’ To have sounded 
hat note in the ears of ‘‘these American States,’ in 
the first flush of their democratic pride, might have 
subjected White to insult and Seabury to banishment. 
In the Book of Articles appended to the American 
Prayer Book, nothing follows the title ‘‘Article XXI. 
of the Authority of General Councils” save an asterisk, 
and, if the asterisk be pursued to the bottom of the 
page, we find the following naive footnote: ‘‘The 
Twenty-first of the former Articles is omitted, because 
it is partly of a local and civil nature” (as if there were 
anything really ‘‘local” or ‘‘civil” about a General 
Council), ‘‘and is provided for, as to the remaining parts 
of it, in other Articles.” A happy phrase this ‘‘pro- 
vided for in other Articles”: it shall be given a broader 
application presently. The upshot of the debate over 
the recognition or non-recognition of the Articles was 
their ‘‘establishment,”’ with a few modifications (the 
most important of which is the one just noted), by the 
General Convention of 1801. 

It is worth while, before we pass this point, to quote 
Bishop White. He remarks, in his ‘‘Memoirs” (p. 33), 
that ‘‘the object kept in view in all the consultations 
held and deliberations formed was the perpetuating 
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of the Episcopal Church on the ground of the general 
principles which she had inherited from the Church of 
England, and of not departing from them except so 
far as either local circumstances required or some very 
important cause rendered proper. To those acquainted 
with the history of the Church of England, it must be 
evident that the object here stated was, accomplished 
on the ratification of the Articles.” ‘Tiffany, in his 
History, commenting upon this memorandum, sugges- 
tively adds that an attempt, three years later,—that is to 
say, in the General Convention of 1804,—to make sub- 
scription to the Articles compulsory upon the clergy, 
by canonical enactment, failed. 

_ The just conclusion from these historical data would 
seem to be that, since 1801, the Thirty-eight Articles 
of Religion have, in some sense, been of binding force 
upon the consciences of our clergy, though in precisely 
what sense or to what extent it is not easy to say. Few 
would venture to assert that they stand on the same 
footing with the Catholic creeds in respect to essential 
dogma; while, on the other hand, few would go so far 
as to declare them, in round terms, non-obligatory. 
They would appear to be held, to use a most illusory 
phrase, forced upon us by the exigencies of these difficult 
times; ‘‘for substance of doctrine,’ though where the 
‘‘substance” ends and the ‘‘accidents” begin, who 
shall determine ? 

And just here would seem to be the proper point for a 
distinct intimation of the present writer’s motive and 
purpose in opening this subject. We are all of us more 
or less disquieted by the evident disinclination of the 
flower of our youth to seek the ministry of religion 
as their calling in life. Whether or not the same ten- 
dency is observable in communions other than our own 
is a separate question. But, without going further 
afield than our own immediate ecclesiastical limits 
permit, why is it, we may well ask, that with such mag- 
nificent sources of supply as our great schools, Concord, 
Groton, South>ssrough, Pomfret, Cheshire, Newport 
(not to mention others) afford, the current setting 
toward Holy Orders should be so sluggish and inter- 
mittent? After all due allowance has been made for 
the fact that many of these boys have been brought 
up at home in such luxurious surroundings that it is 
not in them to face possible hardship, it still remains 
a difficult question, Why do they not in larger numbers 
flock to the colors? It is the writer’s conviction that 
in many instances—by no means in all, but in many— 
the reason is that no clear-cut, frank, direct answer is 
to be had to the question, To what do I commit myself 
doctrinally if I enter the ministry of the Church? 

The Lambeth Platform, to be sure, has an answer to 
this question, as clear as a bell. ‘‘The Nicene Creed,’ 
it declares, is ‘‘the sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith.” 

‘‘But what about the Articles of Religion?” urges 
the level-headed, keen-eyed, young college graduate, 
on the edge of postulancy, though doubtful about candi- 
dateship,—‘‘To what extent am I bound by them? 
They contain, I find, many hundreds of propositions, 
Must I feel in my heart that I give honest assent to 
every one of these when I am asked in ordination whether 
I will minister the doctrine of Christ, not only ‘as the 
Lord hath commanded,’ which would be a comparatively 
simple obligation, but ‘as this Church hath received the 
same’? ‘Tell me, O bishop, guardian of the fold and 
shepherd of the flock, tell me, am I bound by an equally 
strong tie to the affirmation that ‘works before justifi- 
cation’ have the nature of sin, and to the affirmation 
‘on the third day he rose again from the dead’?” ‘To 
which the bishop, as things now are, can but reply, 
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‘“You have Burnet and Beveridge, Browne, Forbes and 
Hardwicke: hear them.” 


The Articles of Religion, when analyzed and classi- 
fied, fall into seven groups,—the theological, strictly 
so called, embryological, the anthropological, the soterio- 
logical, the ecclesiological, the bibliological, and the 
sociological. The sections, moreover, follow in the 
order named. Under the head of Theology, pure and 
simple, come the first five, with these titles: ‘‘Of Faith 
in the Holy Trinity,’ ‘‘Of the Word or Son of God 
which was made Very Man,” ‘‘Of the going down of 
Christ into Hell,’ ‘‘Of the Resurrection of Christ,” 
‘Of the Holy Ghost.”’. 

Under the head of Embryology—a word which may 
be used, for lack of better, to define the study of sources 
—are to be classed Articles Six, Seven, and Hight, which 
deal with the germ-plots of Christian doctrine, the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and the 
Catholic Creed in its two forms,—the so-called Apostolic 
and the Nicene. Under the head of Anthropology 
come Articles Nine and Ten, dealing respectively with 
Birth-sin and Free-will. Soteriology fills no fewer 
than eight Articles, namely: the eleventh, Of the Justi- 
fication of man; the twelfth, Of Works before Justifi- 
cation; the thirteenth, Of Works of Supererogation; 
the fifteenth, Of Christ alone without Sin; the sixteenth, 
Of Sin after Baptism; the seventeenth, Of Predestina- 
tion and Election; and the eighteenth, Of obtaining 
Eternal Salvation only by the Name of Christ. All 
these in answer to the question, ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved?”—an inquiry originally replied to, it will be 
remembered, at a place called Philippi, in fewer words. 


Ecclesiology, not in its petty sense of the science of . 


priestly vestments and chancel furniture, but in its 
dignified and lofty sense of the science of the Church’s 
corporate life, is dealt with in fifteen Articles; to wit, 
Nos. nineteen to thirty-four, No. twenty-one of ‘‘the 
former Articles” counting zero. In these ecclesio- 
logical Articles we have the Church’s constituency 
defined, its authority, as limited by Holy Scripture, 
declared, its existence in a purgatorial state questioned, 
its ministry safeguarded, the language of its worship 
confined to the vernacular, its sacraments numbered, 
explained, and protected against both misinterpretation 
and misuse, the marriage of its priests justified, its 
sentences of excommunication made valid, and its tra- 
ditions and ceremonies given such subordinate rank as 
rightly attaches to them. The bibliographical Articles 
are two in number, and deal with the Books of Homilies 
and the Book of Consecration of Bishops and Ordering 
of Priests and Deacons. 

Finally, under the head Sociological may be classed the 
last three Articles, one of which touches upon the power 
of the civil magistrates, one upon communism, and one 
upon the lawfulness of making oath in courts of justice. 

The Thirty-eight Articles having been thus sum- 
marized, it is timely to call attention to the fact that 
the American Episcopal Church has in its custody three- 
and-twenty more; namely, the Twelve Articles of the 
Catholic Creed and the Eleven Articles of her Consti- 
tution or Organic Law. ‘The thesis which this ‘‘Tract 
No. XCI.”’ has been written to set forth and to main- 
tain is that the twenty-three amply suffice for our 
purpose without the thirty-eight. Suppose we try the 
several groups just enumerated by this test. 

As for the Trinitarian theology, with which the Book 
of Articles opens, it is evidently identical, in fact almost 
verbally identical, with the teachings of the Nicene 
Creed. So much, therefore, may be set down as sur- 
plusage. 

The open Bible on our lecterns testifies to our respect 
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for the authority of the Book, if it be a “Standard” ’ 
Bible, and its table of contents will be a sufficient defi-_ 
nition of what is held to be canonical Scripture. , 
Similarly, it may be said of the two creeds that thei 
very presence in our manual of worship is ample enoug 
proof of our thinking that they ‘‘ought thoroughly 
be received and believed.’: This disposes of the trilogy | 
of Articles concerned with the source of authority in 
religion. ee 
On Anthropology, the next subject treated, it is ; 
enough to know that man is undoubtedly a sinner; ~ 
while, of Soteriology, it is enough to know that Christ — 
is incontestably a Saviour. Upon both of these cardin 
points, the creed insists, when of the Only-begotten 
of the Father it affirms that ‘‘for us men and for our 1 
salvation” he came down from heaven. Were we : 
not lost, saving we should not need; were he not Saviour, » 
his-coming down had been in vain. # 
In a church which, like our own, has committed its : 
organic law to writing, the proper place for ecclesio- 
logical teaching is the constitution; and, if the eleven” 
Articles of that document, as we now have it, do not 
suffice, it would be quite within the power of our ecclesi- 
astical legislature to add a twelfth. ; 
Passing to Bibliography, it is certainly unnecessary 
to have a special Article of Religion to declare that our | 
Ordinal has nothing in it that ‘‘of itself is superstitious : 
and ungodly.” The fact that we continue it in use ~ 
ought to be sufficient evidence that we resent such 1 
imputation; while, as for the Homilies, since the very > 


Article which commends them also suspends them,— - 
postpones, that is to say, the public reading of them im | 
churches until they shall have been revised,—we need | 
not trouble ourselves about them. It is more than a 
century since this good resolution was put into print; 
and, though there have been revisions many, we still 
wait for the homiletical one. 

There remain to be disposed of the three Articles | 
designated as Sociological. Of these, the first, ‘‘Of — 
the Power of the Civil Magistrates,” is a very different — 
thing under its American form from what we find in the — 
corresponding place in the English book—in fact, may — 
not unfairly be said to teach an opposite doctrine; for, — 
whereas the English Article affirms that godly princes — 
‘“‘should rule all estates and degrees committed to theit — 
charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral,’ the American Article quietly observes that 
‘“‘the Power of the Civil Magistrates hath no authority 
in things purely spiritual”—not a flat contradiction, — 
perhaps, but dangerously near to it. Se 

The second of the Sociological Articles antagonizes 
Communism as taught by ‘‘certain Anabaptists.” But 
anarchists, not Anabaptists, are the men with whom 
we have to do; and, moreover, if we are to have afl 
Article of Religion to confront each and every one of the 
economic heresies that disturb our peace, we shall need, 
not thirty-nine, but a hundred. The Book concludes 
with the Article entitled ‘‘Of a Christian Man’s Oath.” 
It confesses that vain and rash swearing is forbidden — 
Christian men, but insists that in a good cause a Christian 
man may swear if the magistrate requireth it. This 
is acceptable enough doctrine to all who do not take 
the Sermon on the Mount too literally; but, in view 
of the fact that in the courts of most English-speaking — 
countries, and even in the House of Commons, since 
Bradlaugh, an affirmation is accepted in place of an 
oath, the Article has that belated look which befits its” 
position at the end of the column. 

This Tract has been written in no acrimonious or 
destructive spirit. The writer has no wish to contra- 
vene a single statement in the Articles of Religion. He 
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candidly acknowledges that Christian men may swear, 
and he is utterly unwilling that other Christian men 
(should esteem his goods and riches common, touching 
‘his own ‘‘right, title, and possession of the same.” A 
like cheerful assent he gives to all the propositions of the 
formulary, as he understands them; for it would be 
strange indeed if, among the multitude of interpreta- 
tions now allowed, he should fail of finding the special 
yone suited to the idiosyncrasies of his particular mind. 
But, while this is his present attitude, he recalls the day 
twhen it was not. He recalls the day when, to his youth- 
ful and untutored vision, the Articles seemed to obscure 
jrather than to elucidate the answer to the question, 
‘What is the doctrine of the Episcopal Church? He 
ycannot help being of the opinion that to-day young men 
“im great numbers are similarly embarrassed. They 
ican believe the creeds; but what are they to make of 
ithis lengthy addendum to the creeds? 

| It may be urged that some addendum is necessary, 
“seeing that the creeds do not interpret themselves. 
{There is truth in this objection; but has the bringer of 
vit considered what an immense amount of interpretative 
power is stored up in the historic liturgy of the Church? 
The creed, for example, is very concise, very concise 
‘indeed in the region of anthropology and soteriology; 
jbut the prayers of the ages, in a singularly full and 
satisfactory way, show us how Christians have always 
thought, or, what is, perhaps, still more to the point, 
‘felt, upon these subjects. 

' What need of Article Twelve, ‘Of Good Works,” 
twhen we have learned, on the second Sunday before 
et to say, ‘‘O Lord God, who seest that we put not 
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/our trust in anything that we do,” and on the thirteenth 
/Sunday after Trinity are again to pray, ‘‘Almighty and 
emerciful God, of whose only gift it cometh that Thy 
)people do unto Thee true and laudable service”? It is 
isafe to say that there is not a single Article of the creed 
‘that does not find similar expansion and elucidation 
/somewhere between the covers of the Prayer Book before 
/you reach the Psalter, and long before you reach the 
|Articles. 

_ It is just here that Anglicans enjoy a great advantage 
/over Presbyterians. ‘To-day the Westminster Confession 
totters to its fall. The Brief Statement will not save 
it, for the Brief Statement was only allowed to come 
‘into existence upon an understanding that for ‘‘sub- 
/stance of doctrine” it was to be regarded as a fair ex- 
‘ponent of the longer document. Relief obtained on 
/such terms can be but temporary. Only the gnats 
|have been strained out, the camel is left in. But, if the 
Westminster Confession goes to pieces, what have our 
| Presbyterian brethren to fall back upon? ‘They have 
‘never conceded to the Catholic creeds that high place 
of honor in which Anglicans have always held them. 
If Westminster fails them, they have no Nicza to fall 
iback upon. It looks as if it would be a case, as in Paul’s 
' shipwreck, of ‘‘some on board and some on pieces of the 
ship.” In such an event, may a good Providence so 
/order things that, as happened on the coast of Malta, 
they shall escape all safe to land,—the land of the his- 
toric faith, no island but the continent of truth. Yes, 
the creeds suffice. They have outlived many a docu- 
ment like our Book of Articles and the Confessions of 
Augsburg and of Westminster, and will outlive many 
another. ‘The Confessions have their day and cease to 
be: the creeds live on—all the days are theirs. The 
Creeds are like Stonehenge and the Pyramids,—to go 
at them with hammer and chisel, under a pretext of 
reparation, were little short of sacrilege. The Thirty- 
nine Articles are a sixteenth-century Episcopal residence 
of many rooms, some of them much out of repair. 
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But what shall we do with our Book of Articles if we 
snip the threads which now bind it up with the Book of 
Common Prayer? Put it, with reverent and loving 
hands, in the Archives, I reply,—the Archives of English 
Religion. There are other books to keep it company 
in that honored and dignified retirement. There is 
‘‘The Institution of a Christian Man”; there is ‘‘King 
Henry’s Primer”; there is ‘‘Nowell’s Catechism”; 
there is ‘‘Jewell’s Apology’’; there are those unfortunate 
books of Homilies, still unrevised; and there is, if you 
please, ‘‘The Confession of our Christian Faith,’ com- 
monly called the ‘‘Creed of St. Athanasius.”’ 

What a handsome set of Archives they would make, 
and how happily the Thirty-nine Articles would fit in! 
Bibliotheca Anglicana we call it, and it shall have glass 
doors to protect the honored pages from an otherwise 
inevitable dust.—The Hibbert Journal. 


The Coming Liturgy. 


BY REV: THOMAS VAN NESS. 


That the free churches of Puritan descent will sooner 
or later use some stated order of worship or liturgical 
form seems certain. The important question is, What is 
that order of worship likely to be? What kind of liturgy 
will finally be adopted ? 

Speaking to a Presbyterian elder in a large New York 
City church, I said, ‘‘Do you use the order of service 
recommended to Presbyterian churches by the committee 
appointed to draft such a service?’ ‘‘No,” was his 
emphatic answer. ‘‘It won’t work. It’s but a rehash, 
a poor copy of the Episcopalian form. Imitations are 
never as good as the originals.’ ‘‘Does your father use 
the new liturgical form?” I asked of the son of a Presby- 
terian minister. ‘‘I should say not, he hoots at it,” 
was his reply. And yet this very young man, although 
averse to conventional forms, felt persuaded that a 
liturgy expressing the religious sentiments and ideas of 
to-day would be found very helpful. 

The phrase of the Presbyterian elder still sticks in 
my mind,—‘‘In these things, imitations are never as 
good as the original.’ Recently I was asked to review 
an ‘‘Order of Service for Unitarian Churches,” arranged 
by a thoughtful and discriminating layman of much 
literary taste and feeling. I wrote him that, if he in- 
tended it as a Reformed Episcopalian Prayer-book, it 
was admirable; but, if he intended it for churches of 
Puritan descent, I feared it would not be appreciated, 
much less accepted. The reason why I said this was 
because the compiler had started with the Prayer-book 
as his model. He had arranged stated ‘‘collects” for 
particular Sundays, and taken the Psalms (Bishop’s 
Bible translation), cutting them up and arranging parts 
here and there into very admirable ‘‘canticles.’’ Collects 
and canticles were to be used according to particular 
Sundays, and a church calendar gave the historic 
Christian Sundays, such as Advent, Pentecost, Ascension 
Sunday, Epiphany, etc. What is strange to me about 
these attempts at services for Unitarian churches is that 
their compilers so seldom recognize the natural law of 
development which in such matters, as in everything, 
cannot be ignored. A grafted liturgy (that is, one which 
has not grown naturally from our past) will never be 
used by the majority of our churches, hence it is that 
the ‘‘Book of Prayer and Praise’’ failed so lamentably, 
and hence it is that all other attempts of an artificial 
character have failed. 

Puritanism, among other things, was a revolt against 
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form. If it is to return to form, or, narrowing our sub- 
ject, if those churches of Puritan descent now known as 
Unitarian organizations, are to use something like a 
stated form or liturgy, then the order of service must 
be along those evolutionary lines which, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, such free churches have developed. What form 
or order of service have they developed? From an 
experience gleaned from either preaching in or attending 
the majority of Unitarian churches in America, I should 
say that almost all of them had developed the following 
order :— 


DOXOLOGY. 
SENTENCES OR EXHORTATION BY MINISTER. 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
LORD’S PRAYER (IN CONCERT). 
RESPONSIVE READING OF THE PSALMS. 
FREE PRAYER OF MINISTER. 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 
SERMON. 
MUSIC AT TIME OF COLLECTION. 
| BENEDICTION. 


I do not mean to say that this bare order of procedure 
is all we find in our larger churches. I only mean to 
say that, whether the service is elaborate or simple, 
extended or abbreviated, the above elements of singing, 


prayer, reading, exhortation, sermon, figure init. They 
form the basis. 
Now it is with this simple basis we must begin. The 


“Te Deum,” for illustration, cannot be thrust in to the 
exclusion of the Puritan ‘‘Praise God.’’ No, nor can the 
chanting of anthems or the rhythmic recitation of 
canticles be inserted in place of old-fashioned congrega- 
tional singing. Enrichment, development, does not lie 
along that road. We must begin, then, with our dox- 
ology. Let any one, therefore, who wishes to give to 
Unitarian churches a responsive service, begin by giving 
to us satisfactory words for our ‘‘Praise God,’’ words 
which, sung to the grand old tune of ‘‘Old Hundred” by 
congregation and chorus, shall express as precisely what 
we really believe as did the Puritan doxology. 

After the Scriptural sentences, the exhortation needs 
to be retained. No so-called ‘‘Confession’’ will take its 
place. The exhortation, or call to thankfulness, to re- 
membrance, to repentance, or to worship, links us to 
the austere Hebraic past as well as to our own Puritan 
past. Men and women of Unitarian proclivities will 
not easily ‘‘confess” in public, and the stated iniquities 
and sins repeated from week to week have about them 
a ring of artificiality which does not harmonize with 
simple sincerity. 

What can be done, without any twisting or thrusting 
in from the outside, is to add to the number of Script- 
ural sentences used by the minister, and to have these 
sentences so compiled that, if repeated alternately by 
minister and people, they become really a form of respon- 
Sive prayer. Such sentences, forming prayer, readily 
occur to the person versed in Scripture, as for instance :— 

Minister. Search me, O God, and know my heart. 

People. Try me and know my thought, and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting. 

In these days, when long Sunday services will not be 
tolerated, it is out of the question to have three or more 
Psalms read in their entirety. Abridgment being essen- 
tial, the compiler is given the opportunity to cut out 
passages (a) clearly objectionable, (6) puerile and incon- 
sequential, and (c) sentiments which an ordinary lay- 
man would hardly give expression to in his daily life 
because of their narrowness of view or international 
uncharitableness. 

Here, then, is a work which needs to be done by the 
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man who is ambitious to provide the denomination with | 


A new selection from the Psalms 
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an order of service. 
is urgently needed. Under each day of the month a 


reading should be provided which is not too long, and 


which at the same time is not an arbitrarily arranged — 
The compiler must be careful not to go beyond — 
a certain point in changing, altering, or eliminating, — 


one. 


otherwise he will fail to preserve enough of the local, the 
archaic, and the distinctly Hebraic, and thus rob the 


readings of their historic value as vehicles of high re- ' 


ligious expression. 
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This fact recognized, and frankly recognized, the selec- ; 
tions from the Psalms can be supplemented by respon. — 
sive readings largely, though not altogether, made up of — 


Scriptural passages, especially time-honored verses from 
the Psalms. These supplementary responsive readings 


will thus have the historic flavor, combined with the — 


literary dignity which is so essential, and yet they can 
be so arranged that they illustrate particular subjects 
and reinforce the sermon to just that extent. To illus- 
trate my meaning, take such a verse as ‘‘Behold he that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

This verse should not be tampered with when placed 
among the Psalm selections. Its very value consists in 


x 
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its bringing out clearly the deep faith of the Hebrew — 


that his God was watching directly over Israel. 
Suppose now a selection is to be prepared on such a 
subject as ‘‘A very Present Help in Time of Trouble,” 


then there is no reason why the sentiment of the Psalmist, 
united to that of one of the unknown authors of the — 


Pentateuch, should not give us such a comprehensive 


idea of God’s watchfulness as the following :— 


‘“He will never leave thee nor forsake thee. 

‘‘He is with thee whithersoever thou goest.”’ 

The literary layman of whom we spoke is quite right 
in wishing to recognize a church year, but wrong in limit- 
ing the expression or celebration of particular Sundays 
to subjects or to ideas that have but a dim history and 
a vague hold upon the consciousness of twentieth-century 
people. A church calendar, to be sure, is needed, but 
not simply to mark Epiphany, Quadragesima, Whit- 
sunday, Ember Day, etc. No, the Unitarian Chureh 
year must indeed have a wider horizon. It must rep- 
resent those seasons or days which excite deep feeling 
in modern men and women. It must speak of nature 
and patriotism, as well as of events in Christ’s life. 
When the new compiler of the Unitarian liturgy book 
arises, he will be one who can recognize the sanctity and 
glory in such special Sundays as Harvest Sunday (Thanks- 
giving), All Souls’ Day, ‘‘Lincoln’s Birthday,” Inde- 
pendence Day, Memorial Sunday, Patriots’ Day, the 
Spring Festival, the New Year, or Advent, Washington's 
Birthday, Peace Sunday, as well as the grandeur and 
inspiration in Christmas and Easter. 
nize the vast significance of such a period as Lent, and 
provide for it. 

For such special days, responsive readings are essential 
that glide easily into the language of the Psalms, indeed 
can hardly be distinguished from the Psalms them- 
selves, yet having a distinct thought running through 
them, such as righteousness and peace, or forget not all 
his benefits (Thanksgiving), or progress our destiny, or 
the memorial of virtue. Such thoroughly reverent and 


He must recog-— 


expressive ‘‘responsive readings,” together with a re-_ 
vised ‘‘Selections from the Psalms,’ I am persuaded 


will meet a real need, and will be eagerly accepted. 
Coming now to the prayer, I am just as much per- 
suaded that our free churches will never be willing to 


give up extempore prayer, or at least prayer in the min- — 
ister’s own words, though such prayer could be shortened — 


generally with very excellent effect upon the hearers. 


a 
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‘hat, however, no congregation will oppose is a com- 
lation of special prayers added to a liturgy any one or 
two of which, in connection with the minister’s prayer, 
can be used by him; but there must be no dictation as 
to the use of these prayers. The moment they approach 
stated collects,” that moment their usefulness ceases 
r us. 
In 1903 the American Unitarian Association issued 
book which frankly said on its cover that it was a 
nitarian service, book, consequently it can be judged 
from the Unitarian standard. In various ways this book 
points in the right direction, and therefore it should be 
commended. Examining the form of any one of its 
five services, it is noticeable that each opens with a few 
“Scriptural sentences, passing easily into an exhortation, 
and then into what may be called the simplest form of 
sponsive prayer, ending with the Lord’s Prayer and a 
Sloria. I am satisfied that this is as much of a formal 
) order as can be reasonably attempted. Unfortunately, 
)the selection from the book of Psalms bound up with 
) these services is the old defective one copied from book 
‘to book, and, under ‘‘Special Responsive Readings” a 
very timid attempt has been made, giving readings 
which can be used on a national holiday, on Christmas, 
Easter, and Memorial Day, and perhaps one under 
“Justice and Righteousness” for Peace Day. The Pub- 
‘lication Committee of the Association would do a work 
of real benefit if it would obtain from every Unitarian 
church in the United States a copy of its present order 
of procedure at its Sunday morning service. With these 
as a basis, let us hope the compiler is now living who, 
| possessed of taste and experience, can take these as a 
| basis, and give to us that simpler, natural, and beautiful 
| which we need. We await the coming liturgy. 
Boston, Mass. 


'e Good News. 
i 
\ CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


| Z The European Delegates. 


Our friends from Europe who have responded to the 
| invitation for next week’s conference will find that they 
) have only too little time to answer the questions which 


| thoughtful and conscientious Americans will put to them. 
' We must assure them that it is a national characteristic 
| to wish ‘‘to get the best.”” ‘‘To get the best”’ is one of our 
| few national proverbs, and we shall be assailing them with 
' endless questions as to matters where we need informa- 
ition. First of all, we need to know much more than 
we do know of the regular tide of emigration from 
_ Europe. 
| In the first twenty years of the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts, it was observed, somewhat to the surprise and 
indignation of the settlers who remained here, that a 
considerable number went back from America to Eng- 
land. Of a certain ten years, it is said that more English- 
men crossed from New England to Old England than 
came westward as colonists. We do not observe that 
proportion of returning emigrants now, but we do ob- 
serve that a very considerable number of Europeans re- 
turn to Europe from America. Let us be perfectly frank, 
—we do not regret this return. There are many Ameri- 
cans who would say, ‘‘The larger the better.’”’ But we 
should like to know why they return. As I said in this 
column a few weeks ago, while eleven hundred thousand 
people were coming to America in 1906, four hundred 
thousand Europeans were going from America to Europe. 
Why did they go? ad em: 
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In the same article I tried to show what the national 
government hopes to do in another year as to the disper- 
sion and disposition of those who arrive. If a man can 
raise oranges, he shall have a chance within half a day 
to go to a State where they raise oranges. Ifa man has 
lived in the midst of snow half his life, he shall know where 
they need ice-cutters. But such interrogatories as the 
national government may order do not cover by any 
means the whole ground. The government must not 
inquire about a man’s religious convictions. Or, if it does, 
it must be very delicate in its inquiry. Some of these 
men and women, when they left Europe, were under a 
special allegiance to a sovereign who lives in the Vatican 
Palace in the city of Rome. How many of them propose 
to continue that allegiance now they are in America? 

There are intelligent men in America who would gladly 
employ or go into partnership with an Italian emigrant 
from Lombardy. The same men would be glad if they 
knew that no Italian from Sicily or Calabria should ever 
come within a mile of their homes. At the present mo- 
ment it is harder to find a farmer in New England who 
would take a Sicilian into his employ than it is to find one 
who would take a Swede or a Norwegian. Any of our 
Italian friends who can tell us whether this shows a dif- 
ference of race or of religion will render us an essential 
help. 

Again, the foreign delegates would tell us what is needed 
in Europe to regulate, to guide, to improve, or, if neces- 
sary, to check the current of emigration. As the matter 
stands, the working men and women of all Europe, from 
Russia westward, are the tools or the playthings of great 
steamship companies, mostly conducted by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Germans, who are perfectly indifferent 
what they carry to the west, so they carry somebody. 
The Cunard Company, the White Star Company, the Red 
Star, or any other star, would as soon inquire whether a 
cow which they took from Boston to Newcastle was or 
was not a Jersey or Holstein as they would inquire 
whether an emigrant, taken on board at Naples were a 
thief, an assassin, or had escaped from a prison. This 
matter ought not to be left so entirely at loose ends. The 
gentlemen in the Italian government do not want to ship 
upon us their criminals; but it is easy to see that any im- 
provement in that matter must begin not in America, but 
on the other side. 

I have observed for many years that our Roman 
Catholic friends in this country do not give us very full 
statistical statements as to those Americans who have 
become Americans by naturalization who retain their 
fellowship with the Roman Catholic Church. I do see 
that the children of Roman Catholic parents are careful in 
their attendance at the Sunday-schools of their commu- 
nion. I do not know, and I think we should all be glad to ~ 
know, how many of them, when they grow up, retain their 
connection with the churches of that communion. If you 
put this question to different people, you get the most 
extraordinary replies, differing from each other by the 
whole sky. I should think that gentlemen who come to 
us from Ireland, Northern Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
France, might throw some light on the facts as to the 
permanency of early religious impressions. Suppose a 
faithful Roman Catholic father and mother arrived in 
New York in 1850. ‘Two generations have passed since 
that time. Of those in the third generation, how many are 
growing up in the Roman Catholic faith? 

One section of the conference next week is to occupy 
itself with conversation and discussion relating to the 
emigration from Europe to America. ‘There seems to be 
every reason to hope that such conferences may throw 
light on such questions as I have been asking. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 
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Goin’ Above. 


BY LOUISE W. CALDWELL. 


What’s the use o’ frettin’ 

*Cause- yer sun is settin’ 
In the sky? 

Ain’t the curtin’ risin’ 

On a most surprisin’ 
Scene up high? 


Don’ set there a-weepin’ 
?Cause yer feet are creepin’, 
Once was spry; 
Soon they’!l be a-boundin’ 
To the music soundin’ 
Glad and nigh. 


Ef yer heart is weary, 

An’ yer life is dreary, 
Forgin’ ’long, 

Hol’ yer head up steady, 

God he’s waitin’ ready, 
An’ he’s strong. 


Lif? yer eyes ’thout cryin’ 

An’ don’ call it dyin’ — 
Goin’ above; 

Hear yer folks a-callin’’, 

He’ll keer yer from fallin’, 
An’ he’s love. 


A Minister’s Vacation. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. 
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In the “‘ Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen”’ 
we find revealed an athlete in mind and body. 
Space does not permit me to give any glean- 
ings from this splendid estimate of the brill- 
iant essayist and candid thinker, except to 
note his judgment of a theological writer and 
a poet. He described Farrar’s ‘“‘Life of 
Christ” as “‘The Gospels done into Daily 
Telegrahese and drowned in a torrent of 
flummery.” This harsh judgment is dia- 
metrically opposed to his tenderness toward 
and love for the poetry of the great Words- 
worth. ‘‘Other poetry becomes trifling when 
we are making our inevitable passages 
through the valley of the shadow of death.” 

The “Studies in History and Jurispru- 
dence” by James Bryce, although they form 
a fat volume of 900 pages, are well worth 
perusal. If one cares to know how Roman 
and English law have dominated the world, 
the value of flexible and rigid constitutions 
and the weakness of both, how in the 
judgment of the author rigid constitutions 
must prevail, and of the forces that work for 
and against political togetherness, this is 
surely the book. This noted publicist is 
against war, throws his weight on the side of 
moral forces and good willamong men, ‘But 
the system of government which, ex hypothest, 
corresponds to the permanently strongest 
among the moral forces, else it has no right 
to prevail in a free country, ought not to be 
surrounded by cannon.” Imagine the whole 
world allotted to a few of the strongest pow- 
ers, tariff abolished, equality of trade granted, 
and international arbitration the sole method 
of settling disputes among the nations, 

The political institutions of the whole 
world are touched upon in this volume. We 
are led to admire the unique institutions of 
the Icelanders, a people who produced their 
great works of literature when in England, 
Germany, Italy, and France, there was noth- 
ing but Monkish analysts. In the United 
States in 1788 there was no suspicion of the 
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“Spoils of War’ in politics, In 1833 De 
Tocqueville could not believe in’the duration 
of a government whose task it was to hold 
together forty different people spread over a 
surface equal to the half of Europe. From 
two South African constitutions we learn that 
a republic does not always respect human 
rights. Some think that obedience in the 
state will pass away, and we shall have anar- 
chy plus a police constable; but this is to mis- 
read human nature. We are doomed to ren- 
der political obedience and, alas! frequently 
to misplace it as in the boss system, trade 
unions, and the trusts. In the chapter on 
“The Law of Nature’ we are brought face to 
face with the power not ourselves making 
for righteousness in our institutions. 


“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens by Thee are 
fresh and strong.” 


In Mohammedanism our author finds a 
complete identity between law and religion. 
“Tn Islam, law is religion and religion is law, 
because both have the same source and an 
equal authority, being both contained in 
the same divine revelation.”” At El Azhar, 
which is both a mosque and a university in 
the city of Cairo, where the students some- 
times number ten thousand, we find this law- 
religion presented at its best. The head of 
this university said, “Religion consists in 
conduct and behavior.” Why has not a 
Mussulman author contributed to the intel- 
lectual wealth of the world for five centuries? 
Why did the brilliance of the Arabs, Syrians, 
and Persians of the early Mussulman centuries 
die out? Four reasons are assigned for the 
greater development of the Christian civi- 
lization. First, the intellectual freedom 
which Christianity even in its darkest days 
has permitted. Second, Islam has been less 
affected by externalinfluences. Third, Chris- 
tianity has embraced different nationalities 
to a greater extent. Fourth, the identifi- 
cation of law and religion in Islam has petri- 
fied both. 

The chapter on ‘‘Marriage and Divorce” 
is a splendid historical survey as well as a 
scientific treatment of the whole subject. We 
find that in the days of Julius Cesar, when 
“The fragrance of religious sentiment had 
ceased to hallow marriage” at a time when 
there was a general decline in manners and 
morals, it was the first institution to suffer. 
A complete revolution has been affected in 
the attitude of Protestants toward marriage; 
it is no longer regarded as a religious tie. 
Temper rather than unlawful passion will be 
the most dangerous enemy to the stability 
of the marriage relation in the future. If 
we ask, ‘“‘What is the best divorce law? the 
only answer can be, ‘There is no good di- 
vorce law.’ ‘There are certain faults in 
human nature that have always appeared up 
to date and apparently always will appear.” 
In reply to those who advocate that marriage 
should last no longer than love, the following 
considerations are urged. Few things can be 
more harmful to the offspring morally than 
a divorce. Divorce is more injurious to the 
woman than tothe man: the latter is more 
fickle in his attachments. Whatever weak- 
ens the conception of marriage as a perma- 
nent tie strikes at the whole character and 
essence of the relation. “It is in the com- 
plete identification of the two beings and the 
two lives that the true happiness of a happy 
marriage lies, The sense that each has abso- 
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lutely committed himself or herself to the : 
other—each taking charge of the joys and | 
sorrows and hopes of the other, each trusting — 
to the other his or her joys and sorrows and © 
hopes—gives to the relation an incomparable 
sanctity, and makes the strongest possible — 
appeal to the best feelings of each.” And in — 
passing it might be said that one of the weak- — 
nesses of our federal constitution is that it — 
has no provision for this great human insti- — 
tution. 
These are some of the gleanings of my va- 


at random. 
BRIDGEWATER, CONN. 


Literature, 


Tue INVESTMENT OF TRUTH, AND OTHER- 
Sermons. By Frederic E. Denhurst. With 
an Introduction by Albion W. Small. Chi-_ 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
$1.25 net.—One glance at the portrait of 
Mr. Denhurst reveals an interesting per-— 
sonality. Here, you feel, is a man who sees 
into life, who is vital, who cares about the 
things that matter. Those eyes have cer- 
tainly looked far and deep. Prof. Small’s 
delightful introduction tells the same story. 
These sermons, he says, are “the auto- a 
matic record of the discovery of a soul.” — 
“He was bent on discovering the meaning 
of life.” ‘‘He made on me the impression 
of a path-breaker, continually calling back 
from new altitudes: ‘This is the way! I 
am pressing on!’” ‘To get more light, — 
and gain a higher, larger outlook, and to 
sweep a broader horizon, and see things in 
their real relations, were to him the first — 
duty of man.’ The reading of these 
sermons confirms Mr. Small’s words. They 
are vital, they deal with the big things of 
life, with ‘‘the things that are more ex- 
cellent.”” Mr. Denhurst seems to say, — 
All life is holy, consecrate it to the highest. — 
“The fiend that man harries is love of the 
best,” and the Best is ever calling us. In 
a way it is not exaggeration to say that 
some of these sermons sound like those of — 
Phillips Brooks, in their white flame; like 
earnestness, in their clearing away the low 
underbrush of conventions. ‘‘Let us elim- 
inate the obvious,’”’ said Dr. Crothers, and 
this preacher would remove all slighter 
barriers and bring the human soul into © 
direct communion with God. In that high 
company, the soul, stripped of all dull con- 
ventions, sees into the life of things, and is 
glad. A few sentences will give Mr. Den- 
hurst’s outlook: ‘‘We have been so long 
accustomed to think of religious truth as 2 
special kind of truth, as something off by 
itself, a kind of sacred tradition to be 
guarded by a special institution and 4 
special body of men, that it is a little diffi- 
cult to feel sure that all this great accumu- 
lation of religious truth must become the 
working capital of the world’s life Ite 
must have no credentials of its own, and no 
fear of making ventures.” Or, as Emerson 
says: ‘‘O friends, never stake sail to a feat. 
Come into port grandly, or sail with God 
the seas.” Of the Bible: “To say that the 
Bible is not an exclusively religious book in 
the sense that it is not a manual of religion, — 
nor an arsenal of proof texts, is indeed to 
throw it out into the world of circulation... ._ 
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) But, when it comes back, it comes bearing 
| dividends, interest laden; and we see, as 
| we did not see before, that ‘it is full of great 
“voices that search the soul.’” Of Prayer: 
“Presumably most men now think of 
) prayer as a form of communion’ with the 
| Highest, as expressive of a sense of fellow- 
ship which we have with the sources of 
our life.’ The author’s attitude toward 
) the higher criticism is indicated by this 
Passing touch, “That is precisely what hap- 
» pened to the people of Israel in the reign of 
+ Josiah, when the remarkable book of Deuter- 
) onomy was discovered in the temple and 
_became the basis of such radical reforms.” 
| Of the Sacraments: ‘‘To pick out a few 
| things and make them sacramental is to 
'withdraw attention from the sacramental 
' significance of the whole of life. The 
} blessed sacraments, as the fathers used to 
| say, are the extension of the incarnation.” 
| Surely such a man as this is one of the 
» preachers of the Church Universal, into 
+ which he who enters beholds unspeakable 
) things, and is glad. It makes little differ- 
‘ence to what denomination he belongs; 
what its name or want of name; whether 
« he is, as Mr. Small says, in what we cannot 
~ help considering somewhat too long words, 
» “anthropomorphic or anthropocentric, or 
_frankly anthroponormative.’ He was a 
man who had a vision, and who “‘followed 
_the gleam.” Those who had the ‘good 


4 joy” of listening to him must be glad now 
i that he has passed into the higher ministries, 
4 to catch again his thrilling tones in these 
“ sermons that still pierce the heart with their 
| poignancy and their truths. 


IMMANUEL, Our Kinc. A Gospel Study. 
’ By Joseph Roe Hammond. Sold hy the 
} author.—There is something almost pa- 
/ thetic in such a monograph as this. The 
| pathos lies in the fact that the author is 

doing what has been done so many times 
I etore, with, of course, slight differences. 
! Mr. Hammond finds in the letters of Paul 
| “the primitive gospel’’—exactly why, we 
| cannot see. Paul is so much less ‘‘primi- 
) tive,” so much more theological than the 
| authors of the Synoptic Gospels, which give 
|) the far simpler teachings of Jesus. Nor 
| does it strike us as specially happy to begin 
what the author calls ‘‘the historic gospel” 
with a quotation from the writing of the 
) fourth evangelist,—that singularly beau- 
| tiful, but extremely difficult, compilation of 
| philosophical and mystical sayings, what 
' our own Dr. Sears felicitously called ‘The 
| Heart of Christ.”” Mr. Hammond finds in 
| this gospel the doctrine of the incarnation, 
| which “embraces within its ample folds 
| atonement, regeneration, purity, and all 
' other vital Christian teaching”; the virgin 
birth of Jesus,—“if any man denies the 
miraculous conception, let him be anath- 
ema”; and the deity of Christ,—without 
' which doctrine ‘‘spiritual life and the re- 
' ligious hopes of humanity would soon be- 
come mere figments of the imagination.” 
Unlike Prof. Schmidt, this author thinks 
that the term ‘‘Son of Man” was applied by 
Jesus to himself, ‘“‘with special reference to 
his Messianic mission,’’? while he further 
declares that the so-called ‘“‘promises of 
Jesus” “involve ubiquity, omniscience, and 
omnipotence.”’ It would, however, be un- 
fair not to admit that this little book implies 
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a good deal of first-hand study of the Bible, 
with what to the author were undoubtedly 
honest deductions. 


Magazines. 


In the Bzbelot for September, 1907, we 
have ‘‘A Little Book for Mary Gill’s Friends,” 
by Katharine Tynan (Portland: Thomas B. 
Mosher). This ‘‘Little Book” is charming, 
but perhaps not quite so unusual as that 
made for John O’Mahony’s friends. Still 
it has the touch that Mrs. Tynan can always 
give,—the human touch that makes us feel we 
knew John O’Mahony or Mary Gill or Mrs. 
Tynan’s little son. For the rest, now we 
find in this sketch ‘‘the natural magic”’ of 
the Celt, as it is revealed in Mary Gill’s 
big heart, her out-of-doors freshness and 
sunniness, and, above all and forever, under 
every stress of pain or grief or loss, her humor. 
She even ‘‘made the shopping of other people 
cold and formal” by her ‘‘beautiful, soft, 
warm manner,—that manner which is the 
happy prerogative of Irish women.” Surely 
any one who can thus glorify shopping must 
be a wonderful creature! Even when she 
was forced to find fault with a servant, 
“there was something of humor, and hu- 
manity and kindness in the sound of it.” 
Certainly persons like this should have “a 
little book” all of their own, and we may 
well envy those for whom Mrs. Tynan has 
the making of it; for she brings the same 
Celtic charm that she finds in her subjects, 
—something that breathes of the great spaces 
of nature, their sunshine and fresh air, and 
always that humor which has “‘kindness in 
the sound of it.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. J. H. Crooker’s pamphlet, The Way to 
Utopia, may be had for 10 cents, at 25 Beacon 
Street, American Unitarian Association Head- 
quarters. 


Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers is a 
companion volume to the book of sailor tales 
noticed recently, and is fully equal to that in 
point of stirring interest. For the most part 
these stories of brave deeds in army life show 
the kind of men who guarded the West 
in the days of hostile Indians. Gen. Charles 
King is represented by stories of the Apache 
days in Arizona, and of a railroad strike. 
Capt. Charles A. Curtis has two rescue 
stories, and Lieut. Charles D. Rhodes, Frank 
L. Pollock, Colgate Baker, and half a dozen 
others are sponsors for tales equally lively 
and interesting (60 cents). 


Under the general title Children’s Favorite 
Classics, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. of New 
York publish in an attractive but inexpensive 
form, many of the best stories ever written. 
Three of the latest numbers in this admirable 
library are Storzes from Chaucer, Stories from 
Morris, and Stories of Early England, by J. 
Walker McSpadden, Madalen' Edgar, and 
FE. M. Wilmont-Buxton respectively. These 
stories, once read and enjoyed, remain a per- 
manent possession of the mind. The famous 
Canterbury tales, with their springtime atmos- 
phere and vigorous speech, the romantic 
visions of the earthly paradise, and the 
stirring tales of adventure or mystic Celtic 
fancy, are good reading for any one, even in 
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these prose versions. ‘The editor of the Eng- . 
lish tales does well to remind his young 
readers that nothing shows us the actual life 
of these old days better than these stories, 
often contemporary with the days of which 
they tell. They are arranged chronologically, 
and serve as a kind of continuous view of 
English and Celtic social life and manners up 
to the fifteenth century. It is a pleasure to 
recommend books for children and young 
people, the value of which is not for the hour 
only, but for the pleasant pathway which they 
offer to the famous stories of the best liter- 
ature (60 cents each), 


With the publication of Leading American 
Soldiers by R. M. Johnston, lecturer at Har- 
vard University, Henry Holt & Co. inaugu- 
rate the publication of a new series of biog- 
raphies under the editorship of W. P. Trent 
and the general title, Leading Americans. 
Each volume will contain from half a dozen 
to a score of biographical sketches, including 
only those of persons (not living), whose 
names are already well known. In the Lead- 
ang American Soldiers are grouped Wash- 
ington, Green, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jack- 
son, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, 
Meade, Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Joseph E. 
Johnston. Prof. Johnston’s plan has been, 
viewing these men as soldiers, to treat their 
principal battles in considerable detail, in- 
cluding many anecdotes that indicate per- 
sonality: Prof. Johnston takes the stand 
that, while war in excess, war as a habit, is 
brutalizing, the occasional war that has a 
right cause behind it marks the healthy and 
vital stage in a people’s development, while 
long periods of peace are invariably attended 
by materialism and moral loss. While no 
claim is made that these biographies are based 
on new material, many of the chapters offer 
points of view not to be found in previous 
biographies; and, touching the men who took 
part in the Civil War, the official records have 
been freely used. The book carries out well 
the aim of the general editor to make the 
volume distinctive, so that the “statesmen 
are not overshadowed by historical infor- 
mation nor the poets by literary criticism,” 
and to keep the biographies on a plane that 
will make them comprehensible to any in- 
telligent boy of fifteen who cares to read 
biography ($1.75). 


THE HOLY GHOST 


A Sunday-school 
Lesson 


Sent Free. Address Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


A Paper read at the National Conference. of 


Unitarian and other Christian Churches, Sep- 
tember 18, 1878. Sent Free. Address Miss 
L. Freeman Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 
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The Home. 
The Deserted Doll. 


She put me away last summer, and told me she didn’t care; 

She was weary of lips like cherries, and pink cheeks and 
golden hair; 

She had fallen in love, she whispered, with a dear little 
Teddy Bear. 


So I’ve waited in here in the darkness at her Highness’s 
commands; 

Oh, the hours I’ve spent in longing for the touch of her 
baby hands! 

For, e’en though she loves another, she holds me in iron 
bands. 


If my rival were only handsome, I would never have shed 
a tear; 

But, ugh! that horrid monster that I never would let come 
near! 

Oh, the thought of that bear and her Highness is driving 
me mad, I fear! 


But I hope some bright, bright morning she will turn to 
her love of old, 
And the Teddy Bear’s place will be taken by her dolly’s 
head of gold; 
And the arms of her loving Highness will my waiting arms 
enfold. 
—Denver Republican. 


The Billy-boy Story. 


BY LOUISE H. POPE. 


Once upon a time there were three little 
boys. Their names were Josie-boy and 
Charlie-boy and Billy-boy. 

They lived with their mother in a small 
brown house at the edge of a wood. 

“My children,” said Mrs. Brown one day, 
“be good little boys while I am gone to the 
city. Don’t play in the water, nor wander 
in the wood, nor meddle with the pepper- 
box.” 

She kissed them all good-bye, Josie-boy on 
the left cheek, because his face was turned 
toward the wood; Charlie-boy on the right 
cheek, because his face was turned toward 
the water; and Billy-boy on the mouth, for 
he was looking up listening to all that she was 
saying. 

Then Mrs. Brown drew on her gloves, raised 
her parasol, and started down the road to 
take the train for the city. There she bought 
a pair of shoes for Josie-boy, a pair of trousers 
for Charlie-boy, and a pretty straw hat for 
Billy. 

Josie-boy walked to the edge of the wood, 
climbed to the top rail of the fence, where 
he sat and whistled a tune. 

Charlie-boy walked to the edge of the pond 
and lay on the green bank watching the frogs. 

Billy-boy went straight to the kitchen 
pantry, and took the pepper-box down from 
the shelf. He scattered pepper upon the 
floor, and the pepper made Billy-boy sneeze. 
He. rubbed his nose, and the pepper got into 
his eyes and pained them so much that he ran 
to the pond to wash them out. 

The little frogs that were sunning them- 
selves on logs or stones jumped in with a 
sound like “‘mp”’ when Billy appeared, and 
Billy-boy tried to catch one by the hind leg; 
but, instead, Billy-boy himself went into the 
water head first, and Charlie-boy pulled him 
out by the leg. 

“T will run till I am dry,” cried Billy-boy,. 
So heran around the pond three times with- 
out stopping, and still he was not dry. 

“Run around the house,” suggested Charlie- 
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ce So Billy-boy ran around the small 
brown house three times, and still he was not 
dry. 

“Run around the yard,” suggested Charlie- 
boy. So Billy-boy ran around the yard until 
he came to the side by the wood where sat 
Josie-boy on the top rail of the fence, 
whistling, and still he was not dry. 

“Vl run through the wood,” said Billy-boy. 
So in and out between the rows of trees went 
Billy, and was soon lost to view. 

He ran along one woodland path, then tried 
another, and came at last to a thicket where 
was no path at all. There lived a danc- 
ing bear. 

“Dance with me, Billy-boy,” growled the 
bear, and Billy-boy was afraid to refuse. He 
stood beside the bear, and the bear rose on 
his hind legs and danced through the thicket, 
in a way that was wearisome to Billy-boy, 


yet still he must dance on, stopping to rest 


only when the bear spied ripe blackberries, 
and paused to eat them. 

They danced and danced until they came 
to a hollow tree. 

“Now, dance for the bees, Billy-boy,” said 
the bear. He climbed the hollow tree, and 
reached down with his paw, until he found 
wild honey. He licked the honey from his 
paw, then put it back for more. 

The bees swarmed out, flew at Billy-boy 
and stung him, and Billy-boy ran away 
screaming with pain. 

He lost his cap, and he cried so many cup- 
fuls of tears that his handkerchief was as 
wet as were his cs when first he tumbled 
into the pond. 

The brier roses tried to hold him, the grape 
vines tried to trip him. ‘They were friendly 
with the bees. But up in a tree-top was 
a robin-redbreast who remembered Billy- 
boy. 

One cold day he had scattered crumbs for 
her, and had helped to build her nest, by fur- 
nishing string and bits of cotton. She wasa 
grateful robin, so she flew just a little ahead 
of Billy-boy, and showed him the way out of 
the thicket and into the woodland path. 

There Billy-boy sat down to rest; for his 
clothes were dry, all except his pocket hand- 
kerchief, which he made wetter than ever 
by shedding into it another cupful of tears. 
After that, he walked sedately down the 
woodland path toward home. ‘The way had 
seemed short when he ran along the path in 
the morning. It was long, now that he 
walked slowly. It seemed to Billy-boy that 
the small brown house would never come in 
sight. 

At length he saw the old rail fence. Josie- 
boy sat on the top rail whistling. Charlie- 
boy looked anxiously over, and his mother 
watched the path expectantly. 

“Billy-boy!”’ they all exclaimed at once. 

“Are your clothes dry?” asked Josie-boy. 

“Are your clothes dry ?”’ asked Charlie-boy. 

“Are your clothes dry?” asked Mother 
Brown. 

They hurried Billy-boy into the house. 

Charlie-boy unlaced one of his shoes. 

Josie-boy unlaced one of his shoes. 

Charlie-boy took off one of his stockings. 

Josie-boy took off one of his stockings. 

Mother Brown took off his coat, trousers, 
and other little garments, and popped him 
into a warm, warm bath, 

She gave him a dose of hot catnip tea, and 
tucked-him in bed between two soft blankets. 

She gave Josie-boy the new pair of shoes 


that she bought in the city, and Josie-boy) 
found a delightful squeak in each one. 

She gave Charlie-boy the new pair of 
trousers that she bought in the city, and) 
Charlie-boy found four pockets in them, two? 
before and two behind; and, after wearin: 
them for a week, he discovered anoth 
pocket for change. 

She unwrapped the hat that she had. 
bought in the city for Billy-boy. 7" 
thought of the pepper-box, the pond, and 
the wood, and Billy-boy did not receive 
the hat. He had only the hot bath, the: 
hot blankets, the hot catnip tea that night, 
and a cold in his head the next morning, 


The Buttermilk Boy. 


the mesa brought it to the ears of the young 
boy upon the cot in the long house close to 
the sidewalk. 


lye must have a drink right away.” 
Through the window came a cheery re-_ 
sponse, ‘All right, Clement, he hasn’t ‘-— 4 
the Bonnicastle yet.” ‘ 
The screen door opened noiselessly as the | 


the sick lad’s head. , 
see them. I’ve found out their names,” he 
laughed. ‘‘Guess what they are. No, you 
couldn’t, so I’ll tell you. Hear them now,” 
as the rusty pumping sound died away, . 
“Hans and Nick, how’s that for —— 
Don’t you think they need their voices 

trained ?” * 

The thin face lighted as two shaggy, white- , 
nosed burros drawing a cart filled with cans — 
came in sight. The driver, a boy somewhat 
older than the invalid, looked keenly from if 
to right until he saw the tin pail in Francis’s — 
hand, then turned up close to the sidewalk. 

His hair was straw-color and wispy, the 
cap had seen its best days, and the gray ey c 
gave Francis a long, searching look, then — 
smiled as they caught sight of the face in the 
window. Dropping out of the cart, he seized oS 
the pail and began filling it, while Hans and 
Nick helped themselves to the green grass i 
front. 

“Your brother likes buttermilk, doesaiaal 
he?” * 

Francis looked brightly toward the wins 4 
dow. ‘Yes, and he can’t get enough. He — 
likes buttermilk and—burros. I wish he had — 
one. He was so happy the first time he rode. 
It’s been a dreadful long pull, this sickness; _ 
but he’s surely getting well now, and crazy — 
to go again. I almost believe he would be — 
ready in a week if he had the chance, and it © 
might cure him entirely’’—Francis gave ae 
sigh, then stopped suddenly. 

The buttermilk boy seemed to understandill 
He had noticed many times, while passing the 
shabby house, that the older boy’s clothes — 
were patched. He had half-understood the — 
wistful glances from the window: now he % 
knew it all. He went on in such a brown — 
study that he forgot to cry “buttermilk!” = 

“Why can’t 1?” he thought. Back on the © , 
small ranch, at the edge of the town, were a 
dozen idle burros, waiting to be shipped farsa 7 
ther west. The buttermilk boy was not poor. : 
Part of the money jingling in his pockets — 
belonged to him, the rest to hisfather. ‘There 
were $15 now in the bank which he had 
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tay there; but, if he bought Jack—why— 
perhaps— He couldn’t forget that wistful 
\face and the big blue eyes full of real boyish 
hunger for rides up the mountains where the 
‘thin little legs could not carry him. - 
The air was full of summer fragrance as 
he buttermilk boy started home. A cotton- 
tail scuttled across the path, followed by a 
small dog in hot pursuit. The buttermilk 
boy laughed and whistled. ‘He'll never 
catch it, and I’m glad.’”’ Somehow the world 
was such a sunny, bright place it seemed too 
d for any one to be sick or unhappy. He 
med toward the mountains. There was 
) one snowy peak: the rest were all shades of 
* green and brown, with tiny trails winding up 
where there were fresh, strong breezes. ‘‘ Yes, 
“I think T’ll do it,” he suddenly announced to 
Hans and Nick. 

A week later a fat, gray burro, all saddled, 

followed the cart to the small shabby house. 
“Let him loose, and he’ll come home nights,” 
)said the buttermilk boy. ‘‘We’ll feed him— 
| he was kept all winter right next door—then 
‘I can bring him to you every morning.” 
_ Although Clement sat speechless, his blue 
eyes were shining with delight; but Francis 
/ squeezed the buttermilk boy’s hand, and 
his voice was shaky. ‘You mustn’t think 
Clement isn’t thankful,” he said, troubled at 
‘his brother’s silence. ‘‘He’s just sort of 
+ stunned—not that either, exactly, but—well, 
you know.” And the buttermilk boy 
knew.—Florence Lilian Bush, in Western 
| Christian Advocate. 


Mrs. Quail’s Yard. 


) One day Betty and Richard came flying in 
from the wheat-field, all out of breath, to tell 


had hurt the poor mother bird. 

“She could hardly run through the wheat,” 
| said Richard as soon as he could stop panting. 
) “I guess her wing was broken.” 

i “Yes, and she was making a pitiful little 
iimoise as if it hurt dreadful,” gasped Betty. 
| ea t you come right out and help us find 
| her, grandpa? Maybe we could bind up her 
| poor wing.” 

| Then how grandpa had to laugh! 

| “Children, she was only joking you,” he 
i said. ‘‘ You see, she did not want you to stay 
| mear her nest, so she played her wing was 
i broken. When I was a little boy, I used to 
tun after quails time and again, but I know 


/ better now. ‘They lead you as far away as 
| possible, and then dart back as swiftly as they 
| Can to look after their eggs.” 
“Naughty bird!” said Betty; but Richard 
| laughed and said, ‘‘I think they are very 
smart birds.” 

“When the men cut the wheat, they will 
break her eggs, grandpa,” said Betty. 

“Well,” said grandpa, with a twinkle in his 

| eye, ‘‘if she is a naughty bird, you will not be 
| sorry if the nest is broken up, will you?” 
__ “Yes, indeed,” said Betty. ‘‘May we take 
it up very carefully and put it in the fence- 
| corner, grandpa?”’ 
_ “No, you could not do that,” said Mr. Gray. 
| “I will tell the men to leave a little strip of 
‘wheat around Mrs. Quail’s home for a front 
'yard. She isa good little friend of mine, and 
' I can afford to waste a little wheat to protect 
her,” 


_| know anything to do, 
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So, when the big machine went click-click- 
ing around the field and Mrs. Quail was badly 
frightened as it came near her home, the man 
on the seat saw the tall stick with the white 
rag Betty and Dick had put there to mark the 
place, and he left a nice little yard for the 
little family. 

The wind and the rain beat down the ripe 
grain very soon, and one day the children 
sneaked down to the nest to see the eggs; but 
instead they saw Mrs. Quail picking up bugs 
and worms for a lot of hungry babies, instead 
of sitting on the white eggs. She picked up a 
lot of wheat for herself, but saved the tender 
bugs for the wide-open mouths in the nest. 
Mr. Quail was working too, to save the grain 
in the yard, and none of the crop went to 
waste. 

“T hope she will come back next year,” 
said Richard, when at last the nest was empty. 
“Grandpa said she could have the little home 
and yard always if she would only stay on the 
farm.”’—Hilda Richmond, in Sunday School 
Times. 


Modest Tommy. 


The camel has nine stomachs— 
I heard it at the zoo. 

Now, wouldn’t I be happy 
If I had only two! 


Oh, yes, I’d brim with gladness 
And call my life a dream, 
With one for just roast turkey 
And one for just ice-cream. 
—Puck. 


Dolls or Clothespins? 


The Owner of fourteen dolls sat discon- 
solately in the midst of them. “I don’t 
” she sighed piteously. 

“Why don’t you play with your dolls?” 

“Dolls aren’t interesting.” 

“What! Not your beautiful French doll 
that can talk and walk? Why don’t you 
dress her up and take her walking?” 

“Her clothes are all sewed on, and I hate 
walking! ’’ 

“Then get your dishes and that nice little 
table, and have a dolls’ tea-party.” 

“J don’t want to. Mother will make me 
wash the dishes after it.’ 

“Dear me! Have a doll’s wedding, then.” 

“JT don’t know how.” 

“Well, play anything you want to with 
your dolls.” 

“T can’t think of anything I want to play,” 
came the disconsolate answer. The truth 
was that the little girl was half sick and de- 
cidedly fretful. 

The Suggester felt obliged to have re- 
course to guile. 

“Well, if there really is nothing you want 
to play, I had better have you sew a sheet.” 

“Oh, no! I know something to play. Vil 
begin right away.” 

The Owner of the fourteen dolls—other- 
wise known as Marjorie—hates to sew sheets, 
and the suggestion of one will immediately 
cause her to discover another important 
and necessary occupation. The Suggester 
looked on much interested to see what that 
occupation might be. 

Marjorie is one of those unfortunate for- 
tunate little girls whose adoring relatives 
shower gifts upon her on every possible occa- 
sion. She had a beautiful doll’s piano, upon 
whose tinkling keys real tunes could be 
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played; but she hardly ever touched it. She 
had paints and crayons galore, a work-box 
elaborately furnished, and a whole shelf of 
games. Which of them alldo youthink she 
took to amuse herself that morning? Not 
one! It was the family clothespin bag. 
She took bits of cloth from the ragbag and 
spent the whole time very happily in dress- 
ing up a family of clothespin dolls. 

The Suggester looked on amused and a 
little provoked. 

“What is the use of our spending all the 
money we do to provide this child with these 
expensive toys?’ she cried. ‘She likes 
better the homeliest of things that she makes 
for herself, and I believe every child does.””— 
Bertha E. Bush, in the Congregationalist. 


Clytie. 


Clytie was a little water nymph. She lived 
in the bottom of the sea. Her dresses were 
madeof green seaweeds. Shehad a large sea- 
shell for a carriage, and her horses were goldfish 
that lived in the sea. One day Clytie heard 
the water people tell of a wonderful light 
that shone all day upon the top of the water. 
Clytie longed to see this beautiful sight. She 
drove her goldfish in her shell carriage to the 
top of the water. Her carriage struck upon 
a rock, Clytie jumped out. The purple 
cloud curtains of the east were rolled away, 
and the wonderful golden light was coming 
mearer and nearer. In the midst of the 
golden light was a great king. All day long 
the great king drove his fiery horses across 
the blue sky. All day long the golden light, 
which was the sun, shone down upon the 
water. All day little Clytie stood upon the 
rock and gazed at the golden light and the 
great king. How she loved the great king and 
the golden light! Her eyes never left the 
light, and her head turned only as the king 
travelled to the sunset land. At last it was 
gone. Then Clytie’s goldfish carried her to 
the bottom of the sea. 

Day after day Clytie came to the rock and 
stayed all day gazing at the bright sun. One 
night, as she tried to step into her carriage to 
go home, she could not move. ‘The great, 
kind sun had seen her little face turned to him 
in love, day after day. So he changed her 
into a sunflower. Her feet became roots, her 
dress became the green leaves on her stalk, 
and her yellow hair became the blossom of the 
plant. ‘‘Go now into all the countries and 
make men happy by looking at your bright 
face,” said the sun. To this day the sun- 
flowers, big and little, wild and tame, and the 
bright-eyed Susans, all claim little Clytie for 
their grandmother.—Frank H. Sweet, in Zion's 
Herald, 


*“CLEANLINESS’”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggtst& 
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Of Little Faith. 


“A sower sowed his seed with doubts and fears, 
“J dare not hope,” he said, “for fruitful ears: 
Poor hath the harvest been in other years.” 
Yet ere the August moon had waxen old 
Fair stood his fields, a waving sea of gold. 

He reaped a thousand-fold. 


In a dark place one dropped a kindly word; 
“So weak my voice,” he sighed, ‘perchance none heard, 
Or, if they did, no answering impulse stirred.” 
Yet in an hour his fortunes were at stake: 
One put a life in peril for his sake, 
Because that word he spake! 


“Little I have to give, O Lord!” one cried, 
“A wayward heart that oft hath Thee denied: 
Couldst Thou with such a gift be satisfied ? ” 
Yet, when the soul had ceased its mournful plaint, 
God took the love that seemed so poor and faint, 
And from it made a saint! 
—Sunday Magazine. 


A Unitarian Chautauqua. 


BY REV. HENRY. H. BARBER. 

It has been my privilege this summer to 
have part again in the series of meetings 
which Rev. Jasper L. Douthit has been 
carrying on for seventeen years in the 
neighborhood of his home and forty years’ 
ministry in Shelbyville, Ill. These summer 
assemblies have grown to be the most in- 
fluential and effective feature of Mr. Douthit’s 
lifelong and arduous missionary work. It 
is also the work for which he has sacri- 
ficed most, and which he and his devoted 
wife, now dead, have hoped to make into 
an agency of permanent worth and blessing 
to the community and the country. On 
the financial side it has had a struggling 
and anxious life, but as an educational and 
liberalizing moral and religious force it 
has been an undoubted and triumphant 
success. No Chautauqua in the country 
had held to a higher ideal or has done more 
to enlarge and lift the thought and life of 
the whole section of country in which it is 
situated. It has been rarely successful in 
bringing to successive sessions speakers 
and teachers of fine abilities and practical 
service, and in furnishing a delightful place 
of summer rest and culture in its cottages 
and tents among the trees of its lovely 
wooded dell. Every year an _ increasing 
number of cottages are being built here, and 
the testimony is unvarying as to the pleas- 
antness of the stay and the value and up- 
lift of the work done in the lectures and 
classes of the Assembly. 

I have called Lithia a Unitarian Chau- 
tauqua, not because the lecturers or listeners 
ate mainly Unitarians nor because it has 
been or can be distinctly a denominational 
propaganda, not wholly, even, because its 
management and inspiration. have been 
Unitarian from the start, but because it has 
been organized and administered in the 
broad liberal spirit of our best Unitarian 
missionary work. It has cherished and 
commended the ethical ideals and the 
rational and progressive religious life for 
which our Unitarian churches stand. So, 
too, the years of devoted work that have 
gone into it, and the money that has kept 
it alive, have been mostly the gifts of Uni- 
tarians; though there is a most interesting 
and creditable record of contributions of 
work and money from friends of various 
churches. Especially do the contributions 
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of money and labor from many people of 
the neighborhood, and of young men and 
women whose desire to enjoy the privileges 
of the meetings have led others to offer 
their services freely to Mr. Douthit, make 
a strong appeal for the continuance of this 
Chautauqua. It would be a sore loss to the 
people of Southern Illinois if this agency 
of larger and more genial life should be with- 
drawn; and our Unitarian friends, who 
have helped to establish and sustain it, may 
feel sure that their interest and gifts could 
not have been better bestowed. 

Since I was last at Lithia, three years ago, 
many improvements have been made, and 
a large number of cottages built by private 
owners. ‘The local association, which under- 
took two years ago to manage its finances, 
has probably gone too fast in spending money 
for these improvements, At any fate, 
difficulties have arisen, and, although the 
Assemblies have been fairly successful each 
year, there is now a considerable deficit 
(mainly covered by the improvements 
made), and this local association is no longer 
willing to take further financial responsi- 
bility. After considerable anxious dis- 
cussion a plan was heartily and unani- 
mously adopted, which, if carried out, will 
place the plant in the hands of the American 
Unitarian Association without debt for 
its direct management and control. This 
offer of the building and grounds to the As- 
sociation, with all debts paid and all leases 
surrendered, seems to be generally desired 
as the best way out of present difficulties, 
and the plan as adopted was heartily ac- 
cepted by Mr. Douthit and advised by Mr. 
Backus, the secretary of the Western Con- 
ference. If it is carried out in good faith, it 
will give the Unitarian body the direction 
of a broad and generous missionary work 
that deserves to be perpetuated, and will 
grant to Mr. Douthit exemption from the 
strain and anxious labor that grows too 
much for his advanced years. I hope that 
the American Unitarian Association may 
be able to take and use this opportunity of 
service to the spiritual needs of the Middle 
West. But, whether in this or some other 
way, I feel sure that those who know the 
work, and the lifelong devotedness to his 
work, of Jasper Douthit will not let that 
work fail in his old age for want of their 
continued interest and support. 

The sessions of this summer have been 
quite up to Lithia’s high standard in point 
of interest and profitableness, though the 
attendance was perhaps a little less by 
reason of the lateness of the farming season, 
which kept away many who would gladly 
have attended. The quota of eminent 
teachers and educators was never fuller, 
nor the lectures and classes better attended 
or more instructive. Especially was the 
religious side of the Assembly interesting 
and profitable. Besides the daily Bible 
study, every afternoon at five brought a 
pause in the day’s occupations and a half- 
hour’s devotional conference. ‘There were 
Sunday sermons from Rev. Messrs. Backus, 
Gebauer, Jones, and Barber, and several 
excellent ones_also by broad and genial 
ministers of other communions than our 
own. Rev. Messrs. Gilmore, Hawley, and 
Byrnes also gave thoughtful and able 
lectures and addresses. The Congress of 
Religion with which the Assembly closed 
had notable addresses from Mr. Nelson, 
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tne founder and manager of Le Claire 
Rev. C. A. Osborn, secretary of the Cong 
of Religion, Hon. Dana Sheen of Pe : 
Ill, and Rev. W. B. Thorpe of Chicago. 
It was not my privilege to be present on 1 
these closing days, but I have received an~ 
enthusiastic report of them from Rey, 
Thomas P. Byrnes of Erie, Pa., with quo- 
tations from which I close :— ny 

“The high-water mark of the Congress | 
and of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua was | 
reached on Sunday afternoon in the great ! 
sermon by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. He 
took for his theme ‘The Three Reverences,’ 
with special emphasis on the reverence for 
man and the human in life. This sermon 
was epochal, as was his closing address in the 
evening, in which Mr. Jones recalled his 
early visits to his friend Jasper Douthit in 
the early days of Shelby County. He told 
of his race to meet an engagement, of his 
thirty-mile drive on an engine, which cost 
him thirty dollars, eight of which was loaned 
by the local agent at Mattoon, how he — 
finally landed at the little church bespat- 
tered with mud, and found the patient 
audience waiting for the belated lecturer — 
and singing, ‘Hold the fort, for I am com-_ 
ing.’ He recalled the toning up of life in — 
Shelby County, the then and the now, in j 
many ways, how in his mind the influences — 
of the Lithia Springs Chautauqua had a 
wonderful influence in toning up and lifting — 
up the lives of that whole section of Illinois; — 
and he closed with a plea for the continuance _ 
on higher and more aggressive lines of the 
institution founded by his friend Douthit — 
that had been of such civilizing and up- — 
lifting power in that community. The ~ 
speech was one of those, coming in a crisis 
of the life of an institution like Lithia Springs, 
which lifts it to new power and saves it to 
the community, and it was pronounced by 
Prof. Wetzel the best closing speech that 
he had ever heard on a similar occasion, — 
Rev. Fred B. Hawley of Chicago preceded ~ 
Mr. Jones in the evening session, and gave 
a splendid address on ‘The Brotherhood of — 
Man.’ a 
“The Lithia Springs Chautauqua thus 
closed its two weeks’ Assembly on Sunday — 
night on the Mount of Transfiguration, and — 


~ 


with a real and determined resolution in the 2 


minds and hearts of all its friends and sup- — 
porters present to go on with this helpful 3 
institution, carry it to higher issues and at- — 
tainments in the future. This was proved i 
the next day when Prof. Wetzel passed — 
around a subscription paper, and secured — 
a good amount to wipe out the current 
deficit, which had been smaller than was — 
really anticipated by the friends of Lithia 
earlier in the season, which speaks well for — 
Lithia Springs in the face of the fact that — 
many Chautauquas have failed, from the ~ 
financial standpoint, this season, The % 
£ 


Lithia Chautauqua has closed one of its big — 
years, as it has now come to a time when a 

new departure must be taken, when the 
deficit that has been hanging over it for 
some years must be wiped out and a new 
start made, and to this end the directors — 
and stockholders, most of them members _ 
and friends of orthodox churches, have — 
unanimously voted to hand this whole prop- — 
erty and institution, with all of itsassets, over — 
to the American Unitarian Association to — 
manage and control in the future. This 
vote and willingness to make this transfer 


shows a confidence in Brother Douthit, and 
‘also a confidence by these people in the 
» fairness of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which is unique and remarkable, and 
lit is to be hoped that the Association will 
Jmeet the proposition and overtures with 
/ )the same confidence and trust. This is a 
‘great opportunity for the American Uni- 
*)tarian Association, and it is to be hoped that 
v9 they will take advantage of it, and with a 
©) firm hand and with sane management lift 
this growing and helpful institution to yet 
/) higher levels of service and inspiration.” 


William Crosby. 


| William Crosby, who passed from this life 
+ on September 9, was superintendent emeri- 
7 tus of the Children’s Mission, one of Boston’s 
7 earliest child-helping institutions (founded 
1 in 1848), and one well known to all Unitarian 
 Sunday-schools and churches throughout the 
' United States, inasmuch as they have con- 
i} tributed for many years to its support. And, 
wherever the work of the Mission was known, 
Mr. Crosby’s name was familiar, because of 
his long and faithful service in this work. 
Until two years ago, Mr. Crosby was super- 
_ intendent of the Mission, having held that 
position for twenty-eight years. Previous to 
/ this appointment ke had been closely asso- 
ciated with the work for eighteen years as 
treasurer and one year as vice-president, so 
that altogether he had served the Mission for 
/ nearly half a century. ‘That he loved the 
~work and found great satisfaction in its suc- 
cess goes without saying. He had seen it 
grow from small beginnings to the large work 
of recent years. ‘The institution was but ten 
years old when he joined it as treasurer, and 
it had reached but half its present age when 
he became its superintendent and most active 
worker. Since then he has been so closely 
identified with it, and has given to it so much 
of himself, that it is impossible to think of the 
two apart. Mr. Crosby was the Mission, and 
the Mission was Mr. Crosby. He had, im- 
pressed upon it many traits of lis own charac- 
ter. Called an institution, it was in reality a 
home, because of the gentleness, kindness, 
wisdom, and unselfish love of its head. He 
was sometimes called ‘‘Father Crosby,” and 
certainly merited the title, not because of 
anything priestly in his character or manner, 
—for he was not that,—but because of his 
love and the fatherly interest he took in every 
child intrusted to his care. The children 
quickly became members of a family, because 
all those who worked with Mr. Crosby caught 
his spirit; and it was the love spirit, the 
New ‘Testament spirit, the spirit of the Master 
who said, ‘“‘Suffer little children to come unto 
mes 4 
How many men and women, in widely 
_ separated parts of the world, could bear wit- 
ness to the blessed results of the faithful 
ministry of this simple-hearted man, who 
loved God and his fellow-men so sincerely, 
served God by caring for the Father’s chil- 
dren, and exemplified, ‘‘with love’s uncon- 
scious care,” the charity that “‘suffereth long 
and is kind, vaunteth not itself, seeketh not 
her own, thinketh no evil”! Never was a 
simpler, more childlike, or more truly modest 
- man, almost self-depreciatory, always shrink- 
ing from praise. He never would have 
thought it, much less said it, but we may 


rian thought and. methods! 
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Job: “When the ear heard me, then it blessed 


me; and, when the eye saw me, it gave witness 
to me; because I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. ‘The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. I was eyes 
to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I 
was a father to the poor, and the cause that I 
knew not I searched out.” 

And the reward of such manly rectitude and 
unselfish service was a mind at peace, a heart 
of good cheer, a soul in harmony with the 
music of the spheres and the angel choirs of 
heaven. 

Nor should it be forgotten that in his earlier 
years Mr. Crosby was a successful business 
man and rendered efficient service to the 
Unitarian denomination. 

Himself the son of a Unitarian minister, 
he was always loyal to the faith of his child- 
hood Entering the publishing business, and 
becoming the head of the firm of Crosby & 
Nichols, he published many books for the 
Unitarian Association and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. It is interesting to 
recall the fact that for many years the head- 
quarters of the Unitarian Association were 
in the same building as Mr. Crosby’s book- 
store. 

Here the ministers used to congregate on 
Monday mornings, as now at 25 Beacon 
Street, and the same friendly spirit which 
afterward blessed the Children’s Mission gave 
to each and alla hearty welcome. 

How many have passed on since then, and 
what changes have taken place in our Unita- 
. One ‘ thing 
abides: the ideal of a pure, noble life. 


“From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


International Congress Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


It is very important that all persons 
holding certificates of membership in the 
International Congress should exchange 
them at once for the cards of admission 
to the social reception on Monday evening 
at Hotel Somerset, the badge and medal 
of the Congress, the booklet of biographies 
and portraits of the speakers, the final pro- 
grammes and other perquisites, to which 
members of the Congress are entitled. 
This may be done on Friday, September 20, 
and Saturday, September 21, at the Uni- 
tarian Building, 25 Beacon Street. Over 
twelve hundred persons are already enrolled 
as members of the International Congress. 

There will be only two hundred seats on 
sale for the banquet on Thursday evening, 
at the same place. The rest will be as- 
signed to the foreign visitors and the Uni- 
tarian Club members who tender the ban- 
quet. Hence the need of an early applica- 
tion for ticket, at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. 
Dr. S. M. Crothers will preside. and intro- 
duce the speakers. 

Some fifty foreign delegates will preach 
in Boston and suburban pulpits on Sunday 
the 22d and the 2oth. 

Prof. Jean Réville and Rev. John Hunter 


truthfully say it for him, using the words of | will address the Congregational Ministers 
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Club in Pilgrim Hall during their stay in 
Boston. The Worcester, Connecticut Val- 
ley, Plymouth and Bay, Michigan, and other 
conferences will be addressed during the 
first week in October by foreign delegates, 

The excursions to Concord and Fairhaven 
are limited to two hundred and fifty persons, 
and are intended for foreign guests only. 

The Plymouth excursion is for all members 
of the Congress, as is the Cambridge day. 
All the sessions of the Congress are free to 
the general public, except the social recep- 
tion and the banquet. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Revs. F. L.. Hosmer and S. C. 
Beach have written hymns for the Congress. 

A limited number of tickets to the bane 
quet tendered the foreign delegates of the 
International Congress by the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club, will be on sale at the Unitarian 
Building, on Monday, September 23. 

The Rev. John Hunter, D.D., sailed from 
Liverpool on the roth of September, by the 
Caronia. He has a number of lectures, 
which it might be well for some of our asso- 
ciations and churches to hear. Among these 
is a series which met with great apprecia- 
tion in England: ‘“‘Goethe’s ‘Faust,’”’ ‘““Ham- 
let,” “‘Matthew Arnold,” “Robert Burns,’ 
“Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner.’ He also 
has lectures on several of Browning’s poems, 
such as “Saul,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and 
“Paracelsus.”’ Also a number of Tennyson’s 
poems. Of interest to many will be his 
course on Liberal Religious Leaders, including 
Denison, Maurice, Edgar Irving, Dean Stan- 
ley, etc. 

Rev. Alexander Webster of Aberdeen, who 
is reported to be one of the most interesting | 
of the English speakers attending the Con- 
gress, has also several lectures which he would 
be pleased to deliver, on Shakespearean, 
Wagnerian, and Scottish subjects. His 
Scottish lectures will be of unusual interest. 
He has lantern slides to illustrate ‘‘Scots 
Folk,” G. F. Watt’s pictures, Tissot’s pict- 
ures, and the “Religion of the Bab.” 

These gentlemen must sail for their own 
country by the 15th of October. Their ad- 
dress is care of Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The attention of those attending the Inter- 
national Congress is called to the banquet to 
be held in the large hall of the Hotel Somerset, 
on Thursday evening, the 26th of September, 
at 8o’clock. All the foreign guests, some two 
hundred in number, have been invited to 
attend. Others can obtain tickets at $3 
each, at the Unitarian Building. It will be 
the concluding function of the Congress; and 
there will be addresses of congratulation and 
good will by a number of prominent dele- 
gates from abroad, as well as home speakers 
of eminence. An orchestra will furnish music. 

The banquet will be under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, and will be 
attended by ladies as well as gentlemen. 
Ladies will find no embarrassment in attend- 
ing without a male escort. As there is quite 
a demand for seats, and as the capacity of the 
hall is restricted, an early application should 
be made. 

The Ivernia brought to Boston a party 
of twenty-eight cheerful pilgrims to our Con- 
gress, among them Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, 
Rev. H. Rawlings, Rev. Miss G. von Petzold, 
Binay Mohan Shanavis of India, Revs. J. 
Tyssul Davis, John Ellis, A. H. Thomas, E. A. 
Voysey, and J. J. Wright of England, and 
Abbé A, Houtin of Paris. Most of these dele- 
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gates departed at once for New York and 
other points. 

Prof. Jean Réville and Madame Réville are 
touring in Washington and other cities. 
Prof. Dr. E. Montet and Revs. E. Rochat, 
Tony André, are in Canada, as are the Revs. 
Charles Peach and S. P. Spedding. Prof. 
Martin Rade and Madam Rade and Prof. 
Pfleiderer are visiting friends. The latter 
is the guest of Rev. W. R. Cole of Cohasset for 
a few days. 

About forty of the foreign guests are at the 

Hotel Bellevue, and others at the Parker 
House. 

Sir William R. and Lady Bowring are at 
the Bellevue. 

The total number of Congress members 
enrolled to date is about one thousand. 
Many more will be added during the ses- 
sions. 

The opening session on Sunday evening at 
Symphony Hall will be a brilliant beginning 
for the week’s meetings. 

Another interesting meeting will be that at 
the Old South Meeting-house on Wednesday 
afternoon, when Practical Religion will be 
discussed by able speakers. 

The social evening reception on Monday, 
September 23, at the Somerset, will give an 
opportunity to hear and meet at close range 
many of the delegates. Gov. Guild, Sir 
William Bowring, Prof. Pfleiderer, and many 
others will be heard in brief speeches, an or- 
chestra will play, and refreshments be served. 

The banquet is another social opportunity. 

The Oriental Religions will be presented at 
the Second Church, by four eminent and elo- 
quent Asiatics, on Wednesday evening. 

About fifty pulpits in and about Boston 
will be filled by delegates from abroad on the 
morning of the 22d inst. 

Rev. John Hunter, who is to preach the 
sermon before the Congress in Boston on the 
24th of September, is to occupy the pulpit of 
Plymouth Church of Brooklyn, N.Y., by in- 
vitation of its pastor, Rev. Dr Hillis, on the 
22d of September. 

The delegates from abroad will number 
about 175. Of these, about one hundred and 
twenty-five are from Great Britain. ‘The 
balance belong to some twelve other nation- 
alities. Although the number of delegates 
from the continent of Europe is not large, it 
is extremely representative in quality. All 
the men who are to be present from France, 
Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, etc., are 
men of distinction as regards scholarship and 
personal influence. 

The first delegate to arrive from abroad is 
Miss Helen Herford, daughter of the former 
pastor of Arlington Street Church. Miss Her- 
ford has written a number of interesting 
articles on the history of Boston for the Lon- 
don Inquirer, which has been printing them 
for the past few weeks. Rev. W. C. Bowie, 
secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, visited the American Unitarian 
Association Building in Boston, last week, 
and is preaching in some of our pulpits, as 
well as in Canada, before coming to the Con- 
gress. 

The delegates are arriving by twenty dif- 
ferent steamers. Nearly all of them will be 
compelled to return by October 1. A few, it is 
hoped, may be persuaded to remain longer 
in this country. Prof. G. Bonet-Maury of 
Paris is to give a course of fifteen lectures at 
McGill University, Montreal, in early October. 
Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of the University of 
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Berlin will give a brief course of lecures at 
Harvard University in the German tongue. 
He is also to be the guest of honor at a recep- 
tion in early October, tendered him by the 
German Literary Club of Boston, at which he 
will deliver an important address on Re- 
ligious Conditions in Germany. Prof. Montet 
will also lecture while in this country. Prof. 
T. G. Masaryk of Prague University, Bohe- 
mia, has already arrived in America. At the 
request of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion he has undertaken the study of the re- 
ligious conditions of his fellow-countrymen in 
six or eight States of the North-west, in which 
they are settled in considerable numbers. 
Reared in the Roman Catholic faith, these 
immigrants have very largely abandoned it, 
and for the most part have become unbe- 
lievers. It is thought that the liberal faith 
offers the only possible means of recovering 
them to a spiritual frame of mind. There are 
sixty thousand Bohemians in Chicago alone, 
of whom forty thousand, it is said, have 
rejected the Roman Catholic faith. 


Sunday Services. 


On Sunday, September 22, members of 
the Congress will conduct services as fol- 
lows :— 

10.30 A.M. Arlington Street Church, Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, Wandsworth, London. 

10.45 A.M. Columbus Avenue, Univer- 
salist, Rev. Henry Rawlings, London. 

11.00 A.M. Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
E. Savell Hicks, Canonbury, London. 

10.30 A.M. First Church in Boston, Prof, 
Jean Réville, Paris, France. 

10.30 A.M. King’s Chapel, 
Street, Sheffield, England. 

10.30 A.M. Second Church in Boston, 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, London. 

10.30 A.M. First Parish, Brighton, Rev. 
Gertrude von Petzold, Leicester, England. 

10.30 A.M. Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Rev. Frederick Summers, London, England. 

11.00 AM. First Congregational Society, 
Jamaica Plain, Rev. Felix Taylor, Rich- 
mond, England. 

10.30 A.M. Unitarian Church, Roslindale, 
Rev. Alex. Webster, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

11,00 AM. First Religious Society, Rox- 
bury, Prof. A. G. Bonet-Maury, D.D., Paris, 
France. 

10.30 A.M. All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Roxbury, Rev. John J. Wright, Manchester, 
England. 

10.30 A.M. Universalist, Roxbury, Rev. 
W. W. Chynoweth Pope, London, England. 

10.30 A.M. Church of Our Father, East 
Boston, Rev. E. G. Evans, Dukinfield, Eng- 
land. 

10.45 4.M. First Congregational Parish, 
Arlington, Rev. Benjamin C. Constable, 
Stockport, England. 

11.00 A.M. First Parish, Brookline, Rev. 
N. Jozan, Budapest, Hungary. 

10.45 A.M. First Parish, Cambridge, Rev. 
V. D. Davis, Balham, London, England. 

10.30 A.M. First Congregational Parish, 
Canton, Prof. G. Subba Rau, India, 

10.30 A.M. First Congregational Society, 
Cohasset, Rev. Arthur Hurn, London, Eng- 
land. 

10.45 A.M. First Parish, Concord, Rev. 
lL. Ragaz, Basle, Switzerland. 

10.30 A.M. First Parish, Fitchburg, Rey. 
A. E. Parry, Birkenhead, England: 
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10.50 A.M. First Parish, Hingham, R vi 
Wilfred Harris, Bolton, England.  ~ 
10.30 A.M. First Congregational ¢ : 
Lexington, Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, Ams: 
dam, Holland. 
10.45 A.M. Follen Church, East Lex 
ton, Rev. Joseph C. Hirst, Liverpool, ; 
land. 
10.30 A.M. ‘Universalist, 
R. Scott, Bolton, England, | 
10.45 A.M. First Parish, Medford, Re 
James Forrest, Glasgow, Scotland. a 
10.30 A.M, Congregational Unitarian Se 
ciety, Melrose, Rev. Isaac Wrigley, Stow 
bridge, England. 
10.30 A.M. Unity Church, Natick, Rey: 
T. E. M. Edwards, London, Eneland. 
10.30 A.M. First Congregational, 
Bedford, Rev. Tony André, Florence, Italy 
10.30 A.M. First Religious Society, New 
buryport, Rev. A. H. Dolphin, Sheff 
England. 
1030 A.M. Channing Church, e 
Rev. H. D. Roberts, Liverpool, England. i cf 
10.30 A.M. First Parish, Norwell, Rev. 
James E. Stead, Manchester, England. 
10.30 A.M. Church of the Unity, R 
dolph, Rev. John A. Pearson, Oldham, E 
land. 


Lynn, Rey, 


Provi- 


10.30 A.M. First Congregational, 
dence, Prof. Ed. Montet, Geneva, Switzer. 
land. “a | 

10.30 A.M. First Congregational Society 
Salem, Rev. Thomas Paxton, Birminghani, 
England. % 

10.30 A.M. First Congregational Chur 


Sherborn, Rev. J. Ruddle, Sheffield, Eng- 
land. 

10.30 A.M. Third Congregational §o 
ciety, Springfield, Rev. E. D. Priestley Evans, 
Bury, England. mF 

10.30 A.M. First Congregational, Taunt ; 
Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, Chatham, England. | 

3.00 P.M. Tufts College, Rev. Henry 
Rawlings, London, England. 

10.30 A.M. First Parish, Waltham, Rev. 
John Ellis, Halifax, England. 

. 10.45 A.M. First Parish, Weston, Rev. 
Charles Roper, London, England. 3 

10.50 A.M. First Unitarian Parish, Wo- 
burn, Rev. H. Bodell Smith, Manchester, 
England. ‘ 

10.30 A.M. Second Church, Worcester, 
Rey. F. C. Fleischer, Makkum, Holland, 

10.30 A.M. South Church, Worcestal 
Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, Bradford, England, — 

Rev. John Hunter, the preacher of the 
opening session of the Council, will preach a at 
Plymouth Church, New York. 

4 
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List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches to 
be held at Boston, [lass., 

September, 1907. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AsubBy—First Parish: Rev. George , Mr 
William H. Schenck, Mrs. Ellen C. Fe nck. Siar i 
BARNSTABLE—Congregational Church and Society o 
the East Precinct: Rev. William C. Adams, Hon. F ti 
man H. Lothrop, Miss Elizabeth Monroe. 
Brprorp—First Parish: Rev. and Mrs. George F. ; 
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Piper, 
Pane out Unitarian Society: R F. R. Gale, 
Mrs. L. B. Wheeler, Waldo Wheeler. Re i 
BrverLy—First Parish ; Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 
James A. Marstus, Miss Elizabeth G. Mackintosh. : 
Briierica.— First Parish: Rev. and Mrs. Harry Lutz, 

cats E:A. Sok - + 
OLTON—First arig and Reli ty: R 
ARI at TD te oO. : ean Fa Mis ions Ewa ee - 
ostTon—Barnar emorial: R 
Tpomes Hills. Ee ne Talbot. a a MeDani ; 
urch of the Disciples: Dr. Charles G, Ames 
Mr. Fred Brooks, Mrs. Charlotte Lawrence, : ‘ 
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First Church; Rev. Chas. E. Park, Mr. Henry En- 
dicott, Miss Sarah C, Paine. z 
__ King’s Chapel: Hon. Francis C. Lowell, Charles L. 

lela Aa 
econd Church: Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Mr. and 

Mrs. Hatherley Forbes. = 
(Brighton) First Parish: Rev. C. W. Wendte, Mrs. 

George B. Livermore, Mrs. J. E. Wood. 
(Dorchester) Channing Church; Rev.and Mrs. F. R. 

Sturtevant, George C. Irwin. 

(Dorchester) Third Religious Society: Rev. D. Roy 
Freeman, Dr. M. Ordway Daly, Miss Harriet A. 
Dodge. 

(Dorchester) Norfork Unitarian Church: Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Horace S. Fowle, M.M. Goedale. 

(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Mr. 
Roger Ernst, Mrs. William Noyes. 

(Roxbury) All Souls’ Unitarian; Mr. I. Hobart 
Brooks, Mrs. Abby M. Hudson. t 

(South Boston) Hawes Congregational. Unitarian 
Church : Rev. James A. Huxtable, Miss A. E. Newell, 
Mr. Thomas Hills. 

9) BripGEwaTEr—First Congregational Society: Rev. 

* C. A. Henderson, Miss Martha Keith, Miss Caroline 

Thatcher. 

+) BripGewaterR, East—First Parish: Rev. Bertram D. 

Bowen, Mr. Clarence A. Chandler, Mrs. Granville Allen. 
BRIDGEWATER, West—First Congregational Society: 

Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Miss Edith F. Howard, Mr. Clin- 
‘ton P. Howard. | 

7% Brookiine—First Parish: Rev. William H. Lyon, 

'D.D., Miss Emily B. Shepard, Mr. Charles H. Stearns. 

CamprRivGE— First Parish: Rev. S. M. Crothers, Mr. 

and Mrs. W. H. Pear. 

Third Congregational Society: Rev. and Mrs. 

Henry H. Saunderson, John Crawford. 

__Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Bradley 

ilman, Mr. and Mrs. George Frederick Sumner. 

) CHELMSFORD—First Congregational Society: Mr. and 

‘Mrs. Joseph E. Warren. 

/— CuestnutT Hit_t—Chestnut Hill Society: Rev. Edward 

Hale, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Burrage. 

CuHICOPpEE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. K. E. Evans, 

Mrs. H. Austin Morse, Mrs. G. A. Blaisdell. 

__ Crinron—First Unitarian Church: Rey. and Mrs. J. C. 

Duncan, Mrs. Jonathan Smith. ; 

CoHaAssetT—First Congregational Church: Rey. William 
) R. Cole, Charles W. Gammons, William H. Brown. 
DEDHAM—First Church: Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Mrs. 

| Alfred Stevens, Mr. Frank E. Bradbury. 

| Dover—First Parish: Rev. W. Lathrop Meaker, Mr. 

Hubbard C. Packard, Mrs. Alice J. Woodward. 
EasTonDALE—Congregational Parish of Easton: Rev. 

Manley B Townsend, Henry L. Howard, Miss Etta 

H. Gilmore 4 

-FircupurG—Unitarian Church, Fitchburg: Mrs. Sum- 

ner B. Lawrence, Mr. A. Eugene Nolen, Rev. A. W. 

-Littlefield. : ee : 

~GARDNER—First Unitarian Society: Rev. J. Adams 

Puffer, Mr. Geo. E. Walker, Miss Alice Walker. 
GraFrron — Congregational Society: Rev. Henry H. 

‘ Barber, William Humes, Miss Mabel Dowse. 

HaAvERHILL—First Parish Church: Rev. John A. Hayes, 

Mrs. George H. Webster, Mrs. Charles R. Fox. 
HorepaLge—Unitarian Parish: Rev. Frank W. Pratt, 

Hon. and Mrs. Eben S. Draper. 

Hupson.—First Unitarian Society: Rev. John Baltzly, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Needham. : 
Kincston—First Congregational Parish: Joseph A. 
Holmes, Mary A. Drew, Helen Holmes. 
LaNncASTER—First Parish: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Miss 
Mary W. Bartol, Mrs. Ebenezer C. Mann. 
LAwrENCE—First Unitarian Society: F. L. Porter, 
Mary E. Lee. ; i 
Lows t-- First Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles T. 
} Billings, Mr. and Mrs. D. Dana Bartlett. — 
MaALpen—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Mrs. S. D. Fiske, Leah Lord, Mrs. C. M. Lincoln. 

MANcHESTER—First Unitarian Church: Mrs. J. Warren 
| Merrill, Jr., Mrs. George Peirce. 

' Martsoro—Second Parish: Rev. Edward F. Hayward, 
Miss Caro B. Boyd, Miss Alice S. Hartshorn. 
MarsuHFietp (Green Harbor)—Grace Chapel: Rev. H. 

R. Hubbard, Mrs. C. A. Adams, Mrs. Lucina C. Reed. 

} Meprig_p—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Mrs. H. C. Holbrook, Mrs. W. E. Kingsbury, Mrs. E. 

. J. Keyou. : , = é 

| ~ Menpon—First Parish: Miss Julia F, Darling, Mr. 

| Jame: M. Adams, Julius A. George. i 

! Mitton—First Parish: Mrs. Augusta Partridge, Mr. 

| John Lindsley. , 

~~ NantTuckET—Second Congregational 

| Church: Rev. and Mrs. Edward Day. : 

; Natick — Unity Church: Rev. Harry White, Mrs. 

 D. H. L. Gleason, Mr. Lyman C. Brown. a 

} NEEDHAM—First Congregational Society: Rev. William 
W. Peck, George K. Clarke, Dr. C. W. Pease. 

Neponser—Church of the Unity: Mrs. B. C. Bowker, 

Mrs. E. H Porter, Mrs. Henry Bowker. . 

New Beprorp.— First Congregational Society: Rev. 

William B. Geoghegan, Charles W. Clifford, Wilhelmina 

. Clifford. ; 
Be ates Ohaening Religious Society: Rev. A. L. 
Hudson, Mr. Arthur L. Berry, Mr. Frank H. Bent. | 
Newton CENTRE—Newton Centre Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Alfred H. Brown, Mr. A. A. Ballou, Mrs. Ellen 


eae AnpovER—Old North Church: Rev. S. C. 
Beane, Jr., Miss Kate Stevens, Mr. John O. Loring. 
Peasopyv—First Unitarian Church: Rev. John W. 
Hudson, Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Mrs. Sarah A. 
: ft. z 
é DP ecekeu.—Kiree Parish: Rev. Otto E. Schneider, 
Mrs. Elijah A. Reed, Miss Ruth L. Rogers. : 
PETERSHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Parish: 
Mrs. E. C. Dexter, Mrs. Carrie Harris, Mr. M. 
ildreth. 
Be reiwe First Church: Caroline B. Warren, 
Katherine W. Davis, William S, Kyle.. 
~ Quiycy—First Congregational Society: Rev. E. C. 
Butler, Mr Thomas Fenno, Miss Harriet E. Johnson. 
Reapine— Christian Union: Mrs. Henry Robinson, 
inthrop Smith. 

BoD oe nelindale Unitarian Church: Joseph 
~#. Crooker, var Hon. Solomon B. |Stebbins, Mr. 
A. Randa eae ; 
eee ays: Congregational Unitarian Society; Mrs. 

Mary Eliot Farley, Edward Wright, 
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SaLtem—Second Church: Rev. Alfred Manchester, 
Mr. Daniel A. Varney. Mr. William R. Colby. 
5 North Nass Hee ae Pee 
ANDWICH—First Parish; PB: Se Miss 
See Aeweomb. paths 
HIRLEY,—First Parish (Unitarian) Church: Rev. and 
Mrs. KE. B. Fairchild, Mrs. Kate E. Hazen. 
SPRINGFIELD—Church of the Unity: Rev. A.P. Rec- 
cord, Mr.and Mrs. James A. Rumrill. 
STERLING—First Congregational Society: Mrs. Mary 
A. Butterick, Miss Mary E. Butterick, Mrs. Mary S. Rugg. 
StonrEuam—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Jay William 
Hudson, Mr. and Mrs, R. C. Huntress. 
Stow— First Parish: Rev. J. S. Moulton, Miss M. J. 
Reilly, Mrs. Lewis Parks, 
STURBRIDGE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Merrill C. 
Ward, Mr. A. B. Chamberlain, Mrs. Olivia George. 
Tyncsporo—First Parish: Rev. George W. Cooke, Rev. 
and Mrs. William Brown. 
WatroLte—First Parish: F. W. Kingman. C. G. 
Hartshorn, Mr. P. S. Boyden. 
WaLTHAM—First Parish: Rev. Charles A. Place, Mrs. 
C. H. Saunders, Mr. Thomas P. Smith. 
Ware—First Unitarian Society: Rev. O. J. Fairfield, 
Chas. E. Stevens, E. D. Howard. , 
WaAvERLEY—Unitarian Society : Rev. Chas. A. Allen, 
Second Parish: Rev. Austin S. Garver, Francis H. 
Dewey, James P. Hamilton. — 
Waytanp—First Parish: Mr, Wallace S. Draper, Miss 
Emily F. Damon. 
West Newron—First Unitarian Society: Rev. J. C. 
Jaynes, George P. Bullard, Mrs. A. Stuart Pratt, 


Bartley, 


EST Upron—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Carl 
G. Horst. Mr. and Mrs. George W. Knowlton. 
Wo.tLaston—Wollaston Unitarian Society: Rev. 


Ernest W. Hunt, Mrs, Walter E. Simmons, Miss Hattie 


E. Turner. 
WorcestTeR—Church of the Unity: Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Macgowan. 


South Unitarian Memorial: Mrs. William Norcross, 
Mr. George Bigelow. 
CANADA. 
City or Hamitron—Church of Hamilton: Rev. W. D. 
Smith, Mrs. John Dixon, Mrs. William S. Sexton. 
Montreat—Church of the Messiah; Rev. W. S. 
Barnes, Mrs. H, W. Weller, J. S. N. Dougall. 


COLORADO. 

DeENvER—First Unitarian Society: David Utter, D.D., 

Mrs. E. W. Smith. 
CONNECTICUT. 

HartTrorp—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. J Sunderland, Mr. Charles H. Field, Miss 
Hettie G. Baker. 

New Lonpon— First Unitarian Society: Rev.and Mrs. 


Howard C. Ives. 
DELAWARE. 


Wit_mincron—First Unitarian Church: Rev. A. T. 
Bowser, Mr. A. D. Warner, Miss Mary D. Sisson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Wasuincton—All Souls’ Church: Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, Maxwell V. Z. Woodhull, Samuel R. Bond. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS—AI] Souls’ Unitarian: 
F. S. C. Wicks, William R. H. Silvester. 


ILLINOIS. 
GrengSEE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. M. J. Miller, 
Mrs. H. D. Miller, Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick. 
Grneva—First Unitarian Society: Rev. George B. Fes- 
ter, Mrs. J. N. Wheeler, Miss Frances LeBaron. 


IOWA. 


DavenporT—First Unitarian Society: Miss Ellen 
Gould, Miss Laura Mittlebuscher, Miss Augusta Pasche 


MAINE. 
Castinge—First Congregational Society: Rev. Robert 
C. Douthit, Messrs. E. H. Carpenter, Charles H. Hooper. 
Hovu.ton— Unitarian Society: Rev. L.- R. Daniels, 
Mrs. H. L. Putnam, Mrs. Samuel Lane. 
Saco— Second Parish (Unitarian) Society: Rev. Arthur 
B. Whitney, Mrs. B. F. Hamilton, Miss Martha Fairfield. 


MARYLAND. 
BattTimorEe--First Independent Christ Church: Mrs. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey, Miss A. L. Baldioni. 
MICHIGAN. 
Derroit—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Reed Stuart, John N, Bagley, Mrs. Hiram Marks. 
Granp Rapips—All Souls’: Mr. and Mrs. Corwin S. 


Udell. 
MISSOURI. 
Sr. Lovis—The Church of the Messiah: Rev. John W. 
Day, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Nisbet. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincotn—AIll Souls’ Church: Rev. J. L. Marsh, Mrs. 
Herbert Marsland, Chas. Sawyer. vay 
Omaua—First Unitarian: Rev. Newton Mann, William 
F. Baxter, Mrs. John McDonald. Thomas Kilpatrick 
and Geo. Barker, alternates. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Batu—Independent Christian Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
Amos N. Somers, Mr. A. Woods. : 

FRANCESTOWN—Independent Congregational Church: 
ules H.R. Hubbard, Elizabeth S. Colburn, Hannah O. 
Clark. 

Krene—Congregational (Unitarian) Church; Rev. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, Mrs. A. T. Burt, Mrs. Maria A. 
Howes. ba bee 

Lirrieton—First Unitarian Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
P. J. Robinson, Mrs. S. T. R. Seavey. i y 

Mi.rorp—First Unitarian Society: Rev, Francis W. 
Holden, A. W. Keyes, Mrs. James E. Webster. 

PortsmouTH—South Parish; Rev. and Mrs. Alfred 


Gooding. 
ed NEW JERSEY. 
MonrcLair—Unity Church: Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Dibble, Mr. Emerson P. Harris. ; 
RuTHERFORD—Church of Our Father: Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham, Miss Dorothy Burrows, Henry G. Bell. 
NEW YORK. 


BRooKLYN—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 


Mr. and Mrs. 
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Rey. John P. Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. R. P. S. Webster. 
Second Unitarian Church: Rev. and Mrs. Caleb 
S.S. Dutton, Mrs. Clara F. Wheeler. 
New York Crry—All Souls’ Church: Rev. and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 
Church of the Messiah: Rev. John H. Holmes, Dr. 
and Mrs. James H, Parker. 
RocHESTER—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Miss Stella Boardman, Miss Mattie Homman. 
ScHENECTADY—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Albert 
Willard Clark, Mr. Albert L. Rohrer, Mr. John B. 
Taylor. 
StatTeNn Istanp—Church of the Redeemer: Miss Ellen 
M. Harris. Mrs. Charles M. Porter, Miss Alice Hicks. 
* Troy—First Unitarian Society: Mrs. F. W. Moore. 
YonNKERS—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Lyman M. 
Greenman, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Smith. 


OHIO. 
.CLEVELAND—Church of the Unity: Rev. M. O. 
Simons, Mrs. H. L. Melton, L. E. Holden. 


To.tepo—Church of Our Father: Rev. A. M. Rihbany, 
A. E. Lang, Miss Florence Dority.. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ; 

LancasTER—Church of our Father: Rev, Melvin 
Brandow, Mr. M. T. Garvin, Mr. M. E. Weaver. 

MEADvILLE—Independent Congregational Unitarian 
Church: Rev. William H. Fish, Miss Cora D. West, 
Mr. E. A. Hempstead. 

PHILADELPHIA (Germantown)—Unitarian Society of 
Germantown: Rev. and Mrs. Oscar .B. Hawes, Mrs. 
Charles Holloway. ; 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Newrort—Channing Memorial Church: Rey. William 
Safford Jones, Miss Henrietta Channing Ellery, Miss 

Catherine White. : 
ProvipENcE—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
oe Lord, Mr. William T. Crandell, Mrs. Amasa 

aton. ; 

Westminster Congregational Society: Rev. George 
W. Kent, Mr. Charles W. Jencks, Mrs. Ellen M 


Calder. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON—Unitarian Church: Rev. Clifton M. 

Gray, Mrs. Edmund Mortimer, Miss Emma J. Yates. 
VERMONT. 

BRATTLEBORO — Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Edmund Q. S. Osgood, Mrs. Charles Warder, Mrs. 
George H. Ryder. 4 

BuRLINGTON—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Bev. Charles J. Staples, Chas. D. Ordway, Joel H. 

ates. . : 

MonrTpretier—Church of the Messiah; Dr. J. Edward 
Wright, Charles D. Mather, Fred W. Morse. 


VIRGINIA. 


RicumMonp—First Unitarian Church: Rev. John L. 
Robinson. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZA- ~ 
TIONS. ; 


American UNITARIAN AssocraATION: Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Francis H. Lincoln. 

CHANNING CLus: Geo. H. Ellis, president, F. W. 
Porter, secretary. ‘ 

CHILDREN'S MISSION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DzEs- 
TITUTE: Parker B. Field, Henry M. Williams. i 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION: Rev. George 
Batchelor, Richard C. Humphreys, Geo. H. Ellis. 

MASSACHUSETTS, EVANGELICAL MIssIONARY SOCIETY: 
Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, Rev. Arthur A. Brooks. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIB- 
ERAL CHRISTIAN WomEN: Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Mrs R. H. Davis. 

New York. LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WoMEN: Miss Ida 
Slade, Miss Nellie Slade. 

Society FOR PRomMoTING THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION : 
Arthur Lyman, William T. Fowler. 

SoutH Env INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL: Miss Louise Howe, 
Miss Ada H. Hersey. : 

Sunpay ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Mrs. Clara B. Keatley, S. Thurber, Jr. 

Tue Society FOR MINISTERIAL RELieF: Mr. Thomas 
Minns, Mr. Arthur T. Lyman. 

UNITARIAN SUMMER MeEeETINGS AssocrATION: Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott, Mr. George C. Turner. 

WoRCESTER CONFERENCE; Jonathan Smith, James C. 
Duncan of Clinton. 

Younc Pxropie’s Reticious Union; Harold G. Ar- 
nold, Miss Grace R. Torr. 


New England Alliance Field Day. 


The date of the Alliance Sale at Sudbury 
has been fixed for Wednesday, October 2; 
if very stormy on that day, on October 3. 
Dinner will be served for thirty cents,. at the 
Town Hall across.the- green from the:chuteh. 
It will consist of certain old-fashioned dishes, 
prepared from time-honored receipts of nota- 
ble housekeepers of Sudbury. 

Sudbury, where the First Parish Church is 
located, may be reached directly by trains 
over the Lowell & Taunton Division of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, one train leaving Lowell at 11.22 a.M., 
arriving at Sudbury at 12.05 p.m., and one 
leaving South Framingham at 1.36 P.M., 
arriving at Sudbury at 1.55 p.M., both return- 
ing at 6.00 P.M. It may also be reached by 
trains overythe Central Massachusetts Rail- 
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road (Southern Division of Boston & Maine 
Railroad).to South Sudbury. There barges 
will meet trains leaving Boston at 10.10 
A.M. and 11.45 A.M., also trains east bound 
from Northampton and Marlboro, arriving at 
South Sudbury at 10.15 and 10.23 A.M. Re- 
turning, trains for Boston and way stations 
leave South Sudbury at 3.52, 4.22, and6.18 
p.M., and west bound trains leave at 4.38, 5.15, 
and 5.59 p.m. At Sunnyside, Natick, electric 
cars make connection between Boston and 
Worcester electrics and Wayland on the 
Central Massachusetts Railroad at 1.55 P.M. 
A train on Lowell & Taunton Railroad 
leaves for Concord Junction where electrics 
connect directly for Concord, Lexington, 
Arlington, and Boston. 

Do not forget that Sudbury contains much 
of historic interest, and that a visit to the 
Wayside Inn is one of the possibilities. 

Contributions of home-made candy are 
desired. 

Please notify Miss Sarah E. Pratt, South 
Sudbury. 

Mary C. Smitu, 2d Vice-President, 
New England Associate Alliance. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
September 10. There were present Messrs. 
Cornish, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Lincoln, St. John, 
Williams, and Wright, and Mrs. Coolidge and 
Mrs. Keyes. 

The treasurer presented the following state- 
ment for the months of May, June, July, and 
August :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cashion hand: Mayr, 19077... so es ss $41,690.00 
BronadiGOnationsn ha weeks she eon! thsi Hel ae 25,868.95 
Income of invested funds ...... 23,988.60 
Interest on bank deposits ...... 1,041.53 
Bequest of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter, Boston, 
Mass., unconditioned ....... 5,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Harriet F. Warren, Bos- 
ton, Mass., ‘‘for preaching Unitarian 
Faith in the United States of America,’ 3,000.00 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gift . 50.00 
Special Fund, amount withdrawn from 
special deposit to be used for special 
Pp SOS VA ee vce hi the vien coh atin tts 20,000.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
sepa onfloans 7.4 ees ee 7,266.54 
Books sold veto. teu or sf ta en cere ome, he 2,626.08 
Alliotherfeources!s# 47 a,b. lees 20.25 
$130,551.05 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary*purposes "i... 6.6 « 6 « $27,578.01 
Books and tracts for free distribution . . 888.86 
Books published for sale. . ...... 2,683.92 
Salaries and other missionary expenses 5,499.50 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 1,765.38 
General investments and other funds, 

amountanvested!)i i). Sunt) ween. 51,005.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loansitoichurches.1si-) 2) 6) ice ak 6,636.00 
Alliother: purposesin.c ines. 6th ies gh haute 14.81 

Cash on hand Sept.1, 19007 .. .. 2... 34,480.47 

$130,551.95 


Upon report of the Finance Committee the 
following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he 
is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to waive the issue and service of a 
citation by the Surrogate’s Court of the County of New York 
in the settlement of the accounts of the executors of the will 
of Henry Tuck, deceased. 


Voted, That in the matter of the application of Charles H. 
Fiske, trustee under the will of Ellen Sophia Brown. de- 
ceased, for authority to join in the reorganization of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad Company and to surrender certain 
shares sq held by him to the Reorganization Committee of 
said railroad, and to subscribe and pay certain money for 
the new securities to be issued in the said reorganization as 
in said petition set forth, the American Unitarian Association 
legatee under said will, and interested in the fund held by 
said trustee in trust, does hereby assent to the prayer of the 
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petition and requests that the same may be allowed without 
further notice, and the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be 
and he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sign such assent. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as a tract, ‘The 
Story of the Resurrection of Jesus,” by Rev. 
Joseph May, D.D. 

The executive committee reported on the 
following matters, requiring their action, 
under Article IV. of the By-laws, since the 
last meeting of the directors, the votes having 
been duly adopted June 28, which action of 
its committee the board voted to approve: 


Voted, To appropriate $1,200 additional to the $2,500 
voted May 14, for the purchase of the lot for the Unitarian 
church, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Voted, To authorize the purchase of an addressing ma- 
chine, at a cost not exceeding $60. 

Voted, To authorize the president to employ an additional 
stenographer in the Publication Department and a clerk in 
the Reception Room, the salaries to be paid for the current 
year from the special gift. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported, through treasurer, that the 
following loans had been made, since the last 
meeting of the board of directors: First Uni- 
tarian Church, Gimli, Man., $1,400; First Uni- 
tarian Church, Winthrop, Mass., $1,500; First 
Unitarian Society, Middleboro, Mass., $2,500. 

Miscellaneous business being in order, the 
secretary read his resignation-as follows :— 


Boston, Mass., July 27, 1907. 
TO THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS OF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: 

Dear Friends,—I hereby respectfully pre- 
sent my resignation as secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, to take 
effect on Sept. 14, 1907. I suggest this 
early date, after such conference with the 
president as assures me that I shall not em- 
barrass the board, because I desire to be free 
to serve as acting pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Philadelphia for three months 
from September 15. After that time I shall 
be a candidate for settlement over some 
church. 

The thought which comes most strongly to 
my mind as I write this resignation is one of 
heart-felt gratitude to you, my fellow-officers 
and directors, for the warm-hearted con- 
sideration you have shown me during the last 
year. You have done much to lessen the 
pain of my discovery, that, if I were to con- 
tinue the work I have been doing, I should 
seriously impair my health. 

Rather than incur so great a risk, I must 
seek the less exposed life of the pastorate. 
Once entered upon that, I anticipate no fur- 
ther trouble. 

Relying upon your acceptance of this resig- 
nation, I must make this my farewell word 
to the board. It is with both satisfaction and 
tenderness that I say that I shall never regret 
the time I have devoted to the interesting and 
far-reaching work of this office. I have en- 
joyed it greatly, and have been thankful for 
the many opportunities and privileges it has 
brought to me. It has been a high privilege 
to be closely associated with the choice spirits 
whom the Association places upon its execu- 
tive board, and with the devoted workers in 
our conferences and churches who might well 
receive the same honor. 

Year by year the work itself has increased 
my respect and love for the Unitarian Church, 
deepened my ardor for its service, and in- 
tensified my conviction that as a Christian 
body we are destined to a large increase in 
numbers and in public usefulness, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the Americam 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, % 
Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York Cit; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Frankiin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association: 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitariaz 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estaly 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids ia 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and d«. 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles’ 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Treasurer, Francis E. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig-i 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, ca 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi-! 
cago. a 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. | 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie.4 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. ‘ 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 1 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence : 
Everett. PY } 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Litcia i 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. “4 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. - 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the | 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur | 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev, Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


In office or out of office, in pulpit or in pew, 
in worship or in human intercourse, we can 
all press toward this grander power for good, 

My parting prayer for you, beloved fellow- 
workers, is that with renewed strength, de- 
votion, and wisdom, you may take a suf- 
passing share in this holy work. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Lincoln, couched 
in very appreciative terms, it was voted to 
accept the resignation of the secretary. 

The president presented a letter from Rev. 
George W. Stone, conveying his resignation 
as field secretary, to take effect on Oct. 1, 
1907. ; 

Voted, To accept the resignation of Field Secretary Stone, 
and to request the president to convey to him the grateful 


acknowledgments of the board for his earnest and SUCCESS~ 
ful labors for three years as treasurer and for nine years a£ 


Field_Secretary‘of the Association. i 


| 
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‘Voted, To appoint the president, secretary, and treasurer 
f legates to the National Conference. 


| The president then requested nominations 
wr filling the vacancy in the secretaryship 
el the remainder of the year. Rey. Lewis 
» Wilson was nominated, with high com- 


was s voted to proceed to elect by ballot. 
che result of this ballot showed that Rev. 


i ‘Mr. Forbes presented to the Association 
| check for $1,000, as a gift from Katherine 
';. Blossom, Frederick Hill Blossom, and 
Marold Hill Blossom, in memory of their 
Mother, and to establish the Sarah Hill 
$lossom Fund, the income to be expended 
jor the missionary purposes of the Associa- 
ton. The treasurer was requested to ac- 
/nowledge to the donors the receipt of their 
yift, conveying to them the hearty thanks of 
the board. 
; The secretary presented a fetter from Mr. 
iseorge B. Spurr, resigning the Perkins fellow- 
hip which had been assigned to him. 
Voted, to cancel the appropriation of $200 as a Perkins 
ellowship to Mr. George B. Spurr. 
| The secretary presented a letter from Rev 
homas R. Slicer, secretary of the board of 
trustees of the Hackley School, seeking the 
adorsement of the directors of the following 
‘ames for the eligible list from which trus- 
: es of the Hackley School may be elected: 
Miss Edith Bryce of New York, Rev. Merle 
jt. Croix Wright of New York; and Mr. 
“ames Herbert Morse of New York. 
\\ Voted, To approve of the persons named for the board of 
»ustees of the Hackley School. 
! The Secretary presented a letter from 
\Jnitarians at Dayton, Ohio, indicating the 
s\opefulness of that city for the establishment 
‘fa Unitarian Church. 
| A letter was received from the executive 
toard of the National Alliance, stating that 
he board had voted to co-operate with the 
Association in the proposed employment of 
ev. S. C. Davidson in the Southern Field. 
A letter was received from the secretary 
f the Young People’s Religious Union, con- 
eying to the board a resolution adopted at 
whe annual meeting of the Religious Union, 
“ommending the establishment of the Tucker- 
e School. 

The president announced that permission 
, ad been given to the Young People’s Relig- 
ous Union to use Channing Hall for the 
a Bazaar. 
| The president laid before the board com- 
nunications from the societies in Albany,N.Y., 
a Dallas, Texas, and, under a suspension of 
he rules, the following notes were adopted :— 
Voted, That $1,750 be appropriated to enable the First 
\Initarian Society of Albany, N.Y., to discharge its indebted- 
1ess to the Church Building Loan Fund, on condition that 
“he said society shall become self-supporting and independent 
yf all aid from the American Unitarian Association from 
jind after May 1, 1908. 
| Voted, That $1,000 be appropriated to enable the First 
Unitarian Society of Dallas, Texas, to discharge its indebt- 
sdness to the Church Building Loan Fund, on condition that 
he said society shall become self-supporting and independent 
of all aid from the American Unitarian Association from 
ind after May 1, 1908. 
A communication from Mrs. Robert Win- 
sor, referring to edycational work at Hindman, 
‘Ky., was referred to the Education Com- 
mittee. 
Adjourned. 


Rew SE atte eS 


| 


CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 
Secretary. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


An Attractive Place. 


Among the attractive centres of con- 
versation and conference the coming week 
will be the Book Room, at 25 Beacon Street. 
The Sunday School Society, having it in 
charge, has tried to make it satisfactory in 
worthy compensations for time and atten- 
tion that may be given it. Many of the 
visitors, as well as our own Sunday-School 
workers, will be glad to find an ample array 
of our manuals of religious education. Con- 
spicuous on the walls is a full display of pict- 


ures which have been issued to illustrate: 


our lessons. One is surprised to see so large 
a number, and they represent not only good 
workmanship, but choice selection of sub- 
jects. 

The whole exhibit of our own output, ap- 
proximating one hundred and _ seventy- 
five different publications, is one of which 
our denomination need not be ashamed. 
Besides furnishing proof of good publishing, 
it will have a deeper significance to the ob- 
servers who will see in such fulfilled plans a 
serious intention of spreading Unitarianism. 
A faith which is wrought into the training of 
youth must become an essential part of 


character. Our motto is education and not 
conversion, therefore we begin with the 
young. 


On other counters are displayed new books, 
the latest and best in the field of religion, 
philosophy, and ethics. Among them is 
“The Bible for Home Reading,” by C. G. 
Montefiore, in two volumes (each volume, 
$1.25, net; postage, for vol. i., 15 cents; 
for vol. ii., 18 cents). This work was pre- 
pared by a liberal Jewish scholar, and Mr. 
Gannett says, “It contains so much of the 
text that it serves both as Bible and com- 


mentary.” Then there is Otto Pfleiderer’s 
new work, “Religion and Historic Faiths” 
($1.50, net; postage, 10 cents). Also new 


copies of ‘‘Pragmatism: A New Name for 
Some Old Ways of Thinking,” by William 
James ($1.25, net; postage, 8 cents), and 
“The Students’ Old Testament,” by C.F. 
Kent, two volumes ready,—i., ‘‘Narra- 
tives of the beginning of Hebrew History”; 
ii., ‘Historical and Biographical Narratives’ 
(vol. i., $2.75, net; postage, 16 cents; vol. ii., 
same price, postage, 18 cents). A supply 
of the Hibbert Journal is always on hand, 
the latest number being for July (75 cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year). 

We also carry a full supply of the publica- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association. 
The more recent volumes are: “The Making 
of Religion,’’ by Samuel M. Crothers; ‘‘The 
Democratic Ideal,” by Milton Reed; “‘The 
Water Star,” by G. H. Badger; “David 
Libbey,” fourth volume in “True Ameri- 
can Types,” by Fannie H. Eckstorm; “The 
Human Harvest,’ by David Starr Jordan; 
“The Soul of the Bible,” by Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce; ‘Autobiography and Diary,” by 
Elizabeth P. Channing; ‘“‘Letters to Ameri- 
can Boys,” by Prof. William H. Carruth. A 
descriptive list of the preceding publications, 
with prices, furnished on application, with- 
out cost. 

I am also asked to mention in this connec- 
tion a feature which has been somewhat 
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developed in our Sunday Schools, ‘‘The Cross 
and Crown Pins.’’ These are uniform in 
size, but made of different metals and sell 
for different prices. They have been found 
useful in many ways, and the demand is 
increasing. They can be used as rewards 
or prizes, though not necessarily confined 
to that. A slip giving description and price 
will be sent free on application. 

On page 26 of the official programme of the 
“International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals,’”’? mention is made of five publications 
which can be obtained at the Book Room. 
Arrangements have been made by the Uni- 
tarian Association for their sale. They are 
now ready. ‘‘Guide to Boston,” by Edwin 
M. Bacon, a special edition, price 50 cents; 
‘Pioneers of Pure Religion and Perfect 
Liberty,” illustrated, 50 cents; ‘““Types of 
Unitarian Churches,” illustrated, 50 cents; 
‘Souvenir of Universalist Churches of Mas- 
sachusetts,”’ illustrated, 50 cents; ‘‘ Forty 
Portraits and Biographies,’ descriptive of 
speakers and guests of the Council, free to 
members; to non-members, 25 cents. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This ee is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hoursgto1,2to5. All reportsand notices 
should be sent to her.) 


A Word as to Preparing the Pro- 
gramme. 


While the work for the year has already 
commenced in a few of our unions, the time 
is fast approaching when a large majority of 
the young people’s societies will be entering 
upon another season of work. 

In many of these, devotional and pro- 
gramme committees have been hard at 
work during the summer, getting the calen- 
dar into shape, securing leaders for the meet- 
ings, and planning the social life of their 
respective organizations. 

This is as it should be; for, unless some 
well-thought-out plan is adhered to, the 
meetings are liable to drag, lapse uninterest- 
ing, and maybe cease altogether. One never 
hears of a successful union’s having a hap- 
hazard programme. 

Even if the calendar is arranged for only 
six months in advance, as it is in a number 
of our organizations, each evening having its 
especial programme, this thoroughness and 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Deaths. 


FERRIS.—On August 9, 1907, passed into the higher 
life, Lucy Bridge, wife of James Ferris,and youngest 
daughter of the late Josiah and Eleanor Harrington 
Bridge, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


l YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass.to Va. Purest water genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb f miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E, S. Read, High nd Springs, Va. 
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careful thought for the future augurs 
well. 

Have a good initial meeting, not only to 
make a creditable beginning and to interest 
would-be members, but to give each one in- 
spiration for renewed work and activity. 

Of course the aim. should be to make all 
the meetings interesting and inspiring, al- 
though we know that such are rare excep- 
tions many, many times; still we can but 
strive to make these ideals of ours as real as 
possible. And, if unsuccessful, take some 
comfort in the knowledge that ‘‘Not failure, 
but low aim is crime.” 

There ought to be some previous can- 
vassing of the parish for the young people 
who have moved to the neighborhood re- 
cently, and who have had as yet no oppor- 
tunity, during the season of closed churches 
and vacation days, to become one of your 
band. Call on such as these, invite them to 
your meetings, and, when once in attendance, 
make them feel they. are welcome, and that 
you are glad to have them with you, not 
for a few Sundays, but for all time. 

Then there are the older Sunday-school 
scholars, some perhaps about to leave the 
school, whom you may attract and keep 
in your union work by just the right kind 
of close personal conversation and interest 
at this most opportune time If the young 
people are to go from the Sunday-school 
to the Union and later from the Union to 
the church, as some of us feel should be in- 
evitable, then we must not fail in awakening 
their interest in our union work, thus pre- 
serving for the church ‘this material that has 
been only a part of the Sunday-school’s life. 

Greatly begin, then: if you are in per- 
plexity about your work and your meetings, 
write your troubles to headquarters and we 
will try to help you. Do not forget the 
Topic Manual, that is full of suggestive sub- 
jects, enough for several seasons’ work, in 
fact. Onsale at Room ir. Price, five cents. 

If you desire a speaker, address the 
national secretary some time in advance 
of your meeting, and she will endeavor to 
assist you; for oftentimes the word from 
outside gives precisely the spur that is 
needed. It has been always understood, 
however, that the union visited pays the 
expenses of the speaker in all cases. 

Miss Floyd, or some representative of the 
Fair Committee, will be in Room 11 each 
day during the week of the International 
Council, from r1 o’clock until 3-in the after- 
noon,.to consult with any one wishing ad- 
vice or information’ regarding the coming 
bazaar. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service, September 22, will be conducted, at 
10.30 Am., by Rév.'C. J. Street of Sheffield, 
England. 


An organ recital will be given at the First 
Church in Boston, Sunday, Sept. 22, 
1907, at 4 P.M., by Arthur Foote, organist of 
the church. 


During 
Council 


the week of the International 
the Alliance headquarters will be 
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open as a meeting place and rest room for 
visitors. The meeting at which Rev. Ger- 
trude von Petzold and Miss van Eck will 
speak will open at 3.30 P.M., September 25, 
with Miss Low presiding. 


The eighty-third session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held at the Mil- 
ford, N.H., Church, Rev. Francis W. Holden, 
minister, on Wednesday, October 16. Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, D.D., of Lawrence and 
Rev. Charles Edward Park of the First 
Church in Boston will be the principal 
speakers, 


The ordination and installation of Daniel 
Roy Freeman will take place on Monday 
evening, September 30, at the church of the 
Third Religious Society in Dorchester. Dr. 
S. M. Crothers of Cambridge will preach the 
sermon. Dr. S. A. Eliot, Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will also take part in the 
service. 


The officers of the Society for Old Age 
Pensions for Unitarian Ministers hereby 
give notice that a business meeting of said 
society will be held in Channing Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Monday, September 23, at 
4.45 o’clock, to consider altering the con- 
stitution and shortening the name of the 
society to the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society. 


The attention of Alliance women is called 
to the meeting of Wednesday, September 25, 
at 3.30 P.M., in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street. It is hoped that members of our 
Boston branches who can be present will add 
to the success of the occasion by acting as 
hostesses, looking after the comfort of 
strangers and guests, and making them feel 
at home. All are invited to stay for the 
social hour that will follow the program, as 
given in last week’s Regzster, 


A special meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall on Monday, 
September 30. Morning session at 10 o’clock, 
Addresses by Rev. F. C. Fleischer, Makkum, 
Holland, on “The Mennonite Communities 
of Holland and America,” and Prof. H. Y. 
Groenewegen, Leyden, on ‘The Remon- 
strants.” Foreign delegates will be guests 
of the Union. In the afternoon at 2 
o’clock the greetings of the English Minis- 
terial Assocition will be presented by the 
president, Rev. Charles Roper of London; 
an address will be given by Rev. Valentine 
'D. Davis of London, Harry Lutz, Secre- 
tary. 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester Conference will be held with the 
|Unitarian Church, Winchendon, Mass., Octo- 
‘ber 2 and 3. Rev. Alexander Webster of 
‘Aberdeen, Scotland, will preach on Wednes- 
day evening. Thursday addresses will 
be made by Rev. T. P. Spedding of Roch- 
idale, England, Mr. Saichiro Kanda, Tokyo, 
Japan, and Rev. S. M. Crothers, and probably 
by other delegates to the International 
Council from abroad. Hospitality is ex- 
tended for the night of October 2 to the 
foreign delegates to the Council, and names 
should be sent before that day to Rey. 
\G. W. Solley, Winchendon, Mass 
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Churches. 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rey, 
W. F. Skerrye: July and August were busy 
months. On July 2 a concert was given by 
the Young People’s Religious Union. The 
fair of the Ladies’ Circle was held July 17 and = 
18. July 25 the annual Sunday-school picnic 
was given to the scholars, who were accom- + 
panied by their teachers and friends. Th 
day was perfect and greatly enjoyed by 
the children. The Lend-a-Hand fair a 
concert held August 7 was another successf 
occasion, ‘The girls, together with their most” r 
efficient leader, deserve great credit for the = 
good work that has been accomplished. The 
series of monthly vesper services has be 
largely attended. At these times Mr, 
Skerrye has given helpful talks upon inspir- - 
ing poems found in the Bible and elsewhere, | 
At the last service the organ was played by | 
Mr. J. Arthur Colburn, a rare treat, greatly 
appreciated by all present. During the latter + 
part of August the interior of the chapel ha 
been renovated. The walls have all beet 
retinted, and the woodwork freshly painted, . 
The expense of this work has been shared by | 
the Ladies’ Circle and the Young People’s © 
Union. This parish has much in contem- - 
plation, and hopes to make good reports = 
throughout the winter months. | 


DuNKIRK, N.Y.—Independent Congrega-— 
tion, Rev. G. L. Sprague: This congre 
tion held its first service in the new edifice, | 
named in loving remembrance of the founder 
of this society, the Adams Memorial Chureh 
on Sunday,. September 8. A large and en- : 
thusiastic congregation filled the auditorium | 


Helps the Wagon up 4 
the Hili 


The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 
more moncy, and have more time 
fo make money, when wheels are 
greased with 


Mica Axle Greasel_ 


—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


Incorporated 


The Children’s Missi 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston - = 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to giv! 
apeistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to nee 
children. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations — 
with the central office. q 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of chargé. 
Additional donations and bequests are much neede 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, Presédent ; - 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wm. H. Slocum, 7yeas. 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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this service, and gave promise of the good 
tk which the society hopes to perform in 
new home. After meeting in rented halls 
nearly twenty-seven years, this is a grate- 
‘change, appreciated by all. ‘The new 
ding and lot represents a value of $25,000, 
| this fact reflects great credit upon the 
nest workers of this society. ‘To achieve 
3, the ladies’ society and every member of 
| congregation have labored long and hope- 
vy. The dedication services will be held 
] third or last Sunday in October. 


DTTaAwA, Canapa.—Church of Our Father, 
lv. C. W. Casson: This busy church is pre- 
ing for another year of hard work, and its 
(mbers are looking forward confidently to 
successful season. The interest aroused by 
i publication of the Paragraph Pulpit is 
sng shown by the large number of strangers 
gO are appearing at the opening services. 
} addition to the continuance of the various 
lieties and clubs of the church, there will be 
fd a course of twelve “‘Conversation Lect- 
‘s” on Evolution, by Prof. A. Halkett, the 
iminion naturalist. Mr. Casson is exerting 
tiberalizing influence over a wide field, by 
ting a weekly editorial leader on ethics for 
); Ottawa Citizen and the Hamilton 
vetator, two of the leading Canadian 


bas. 


Personal. 


I hristion Life reports that Rev. George 
Hswell Cressey, D.D., will 
pit of the Brixton Unitarian Church, Lon- 
1, for two months, returning to America 
) latter part of October. 


w Light on the Story of the Life 
of Jesus. ; 


| am very sorry I did not make it clear that 
® paper, ‘“‘New Light on the Story of the 
e of Jesus,”’ is not one of those intended 
i lending, but to read (by the writer) when 
siting an Alliance Branch. 

“dor this purpose, address Miss L. Freeman 
atke, Magnolia, Mass. 


i 


j 


King’s Chapel. 


sapel, Boston, 
ich, on the Declaration of Independence, 
‘carded both the prayers for King George 
id the doctrine of the Trinity. The present 
ynent is in connection with the new arrange- 


ds of the Harvard Divinity School. 
‘ans 
d undenominational character. 


| 


1 


‘the congregation might return to the faith 
| their fathers, and that’ the Nicene, Creed 
jd the Doxology to the Trinity might again 
» heard where they were so long’rehearsed in 
Uglican liturgical forms; and some ofjus, 
j10 have, from time to time, when we found 
je door of the Chapel open, entered and 
“ently repeated the Creed, have added the 


a that the Church might soon come to 
if 


supply the | 


‘The Guardian’s American correspondent |; 
“ered a lament last week over King’s 
the old Episcopal chapel, |’ 


‘nt made by the trustees of the Chapel, by | 
ich its services are henceforth to be in the | 
That |: 
that they will be of a broadly catholic / 
But “We |: 
‘urchmen,” the Guardian’s correspondent 
ites, “had cherished a hope, which has }, 
ieee stronger of late years, that the remnant | 
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her own again ; but the prospect of a fulfilment 
of the hope and the prayer now seems far 
removed.”’ So pious Roman Catholics still 
pray that the true Church may once more 
return to its inheritance in the great English 
cathedrals and parish churches. But for 
King’s Chapel a better fate is reserved in its 
new dedication to a wider religious fellowship. 
The Inquirer. 


New England Indians. 


We are inclined to ascribe to the Indians 
found by the earliest colonists on the New 
England coast the characteristics, habits, 
and belongings of the Indians of the Western 
plains to-day. This is, in large part, a 
false conclusion: for ponies, rifles, and all 
kinds of iron implements were known to 
the Indians only after contact with white 
men. The early explorers left descriptions 
and pen-drawings of the Indians as they 
found them. Remains of their camps help 
us in forming an accurate idea of their mode 
of life. Great physical endurance and 
strength, hospitality, long memory of injury, 
keen sight, uncleanliness, cruelty to prisoners, 
unflinching bearing of pain,—these were 
some of their characteristics. 

Frequenty their camp was located on a 
prominent elevation and was fortified with 
huge pickets made of small logs set a few 
feet in the ground, and extending 10 or 
12 feet into the air. These were placed 
close together and sharpened at the upper 
end. The wigwams within were of three 
shapes,—hemispherical, conical, and long. 
A hemispherical one was 10 to 15 feet in 
diameter, and 6 feet or more in height at 
the centre. It was made by putting small 
poles into the ground in a circle, and lapping 
the ends together. They were covered 
with strips of birch bark or mats. ‘These 
and the conical were intended for one family, 


aSeEpaTs 


while the long wigwams were inhabited by 
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a number of families. These latter were 
similar in construction, except that the poles 
were set in rows from 20 to 50 feet or more 
long. A fire hole, about two feet in diameter 
and a foot or more in depth, was dug in the 
centre, or, in the long house, in the centre 
of the section set apart for each family. A 
smoke hole was made in the roof over the 
fire hole. Cooking and eating utensils 
were made of clay, soapstone, wood, or 
gourds. The squaws made baskets from 
splints or hickory, birch, and ash, from 
reeds, rushes, corn husks, silkgrass, and wild 
hemp. 

Hunting, fishing, and agriculture were 
the occupations, when not on the warpath. 
Their boats in New England were usually 
dugouts, made from logs felled by fire and 
then hollowed by fire and scraping. Corn, 


| beans, peas, squashes, and pumpkins were 


raised. Boiling was the common method of 
cooking, the meat or fish being cooked in 
the same dish with the vegetables. For 
clothing they used furs in winter and almost 
nothing in summer. Barter with distant 
tribes evidently took place, for pieces of 
copper and red pipe-stone have been found 
in New England, although they do not occur 
theré in the geological formation —Abstract 
from Prof. J. T. Bowne, in Springfield Re- 
publican. 


An English military officer has just circled 
the world in forty days, nineteen hours and 
a half. Man’s dominion over the world is 
growing more complete every year. 


Daily newspapers are not given to preach- 
ing against the interests of the liquor men, 
but the Boston Herald in a recent issue says 
editorially, ‘“‘The percentage of cases in 
which aleoholic beverages are found by 
experts to be the chief contributing cause of 
sunstroke, or other serious disturbance inci- 
dent to hot weather, is large.” 
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Pleasantrics. 


Dr. Holmes asked once, rhetorically, no 
doubt, ‘‘What would you do if you were to 
meet a cannibal?” “‘I think,’ observed 
T. B. Aldrich, ‘‘that I should stop to pick an 
acquaintance with him.” 


One Sexton: ‘Do you have matins at 
your church?” The Other: ‘‘No, we have 
oilcloth.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


The Denver National Bank, not long ago, 
received the following letter from a lady well 
known in social circles: ‘‘Gentlemen: Please 
stop payment on the check I wrote out to-day, 
as I accidentally burned it up. Yours, Mrs. 
Blank.’”’—The Denver Post. 


It was once the fashion in Paris to wear the 
hair “A la Capoul” after the famous singer. 
Capoul himself went to have his hair done, 
and was asked what style. ‘‘A la Capoul,” 
he blushingly suggested. His head was ex- 
amined. ‘Ah, monsieur, it is not possible! 
You have not the head for it.”’ 


Mrs. Startuppe: ‘Ah, professor, and how is 
my daughter getting on with her music? Do 
you think she will ever become a great 
singer?”’? Professor: ‘‘Madam, it is very 
hard to say.” Mrs. Startuppe: ‘But surely 
she possesses some of the qualifications?” 
Professor : “Vah, madam, she haf a 
mouth.” 


A writer, discussing the lost art of early 
rising, says, ‘‘The proper time to rise is when 
sleep ends.’ That’s a good thing to learn. 
Do you know, if we hadn’t seen that in a 
paper, we should have gone on believing that 
the proper time to rise was when you were 
right in the midst of your soundest sleep. 
What a blessed thing it is for this blind old 
world that there are some men in it who know 
nearly everything! 


The golfer had a good opinion of himself. 
“T suppose,” he said to his caddie, ‘you 
have been round the links with worse 
players than me, eh?”’ ‘The caddie took no 
notice, and the golfer began again. ‘“‘I say,’’ 
he said loudly, “I suppose you’ve been round 
the links with worse players than me, eh?” 
“YT heard you the first time,’ replied the 
caddie, calmly. “I’m just thinking about 
it.’—St. Lows Post-Despatch. 


Tennyson was annoyed at dinner by a 
gushing young lady who quoted:— 
“Birds in the high Hall garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 
She added: ‘‘I fancy, the lines are so real- 
istic that I can hear the nightingales singing.” 
‘‘Nonsense,”’ said Tennyson, ‘they were 
rooks, madam, rooks.” Of course they 
were. Call Maud yourself and see. 


When Stephen Massett was the editor of the 
Marysville (Cal.) Herald, Mr. Hittell, the Cali- 
fornia author, engaged him in an argument on 
religion, which Mr. Hittell attacked, finally 
winding up by saying: ‘See here, Massett, 
you ought to get my book on ‘Evidences 
against Christianity,’ that will convince you,” 
“Very well,’”’ said Massett, ‘‘I will.” So the 
next time he entered a bookstore he asked for 
it. The clerk showed him the work in two 
volumes. ‘“‘How much isit?” said Massett. 
“Three dollars,” replied the clerk. ‘‘ What!” 
exclaimed Massett, ‘‘three dollars! Take it 
back, sir! take it back! I prefer to remain a 
Christian.””—San Francisco Argonaut. 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
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cot We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-l use 
Cumineo Haci Ctiocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
os Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
gunder our guarantee 
and name: 
In Manocany Cases 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON ‘SF 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARTERED APRIL 1, 1835 
Statement January 1, 1907 


Assets i... vereccseieer neeeserccece cece sees $42,826,918.80 
Policy reserve, and other liabilities..... 38,824,520.39 
SOP lvsos cos ac ce cabins onadsetquuse ee suas $4,002,398.41 


Total payments to policyholders........ $ 100,268,805 .94 

Present assets wsavienst oeocccesccce coecene 42,826,918.80 

$143,095,724.74 

Premium received from policyholders... 125,498,468.82 
Excess of payments and assets over 

premiums paid to the Company...... $17,597,255.92 

CHAS. H. FLOOD ALBERT H. CURTIS 


Manager Home Office Agency Gen. Agent Branch Office 
87 Milk Street 176 Federal Street 
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GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. .. PRINTERS |i 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


TUTOR Complete preparation for College or Scientific 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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OURRUGES 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaires 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodele 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPE 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxs¢ 
‘Educational, 


The Misses Allen sat knowneduen« 


well-known educat 
MR. NATH’L 

ALLEN, will reopen their School for Gir 

OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address ; ae 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOW: 


Home for Schoolgirls and Special Studem 
115 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


A 3 9 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girk 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 223 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special cours« 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gy: 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls] 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


fhe 


MacDuffie Schoo: 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachuset 


One of the pleasantest and most homeli 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-fir 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipme: 
The marked feature of the school is its indivi 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectual 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a colle, 
preparation, or a general education. A unigi 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coz 
and the absence of raw east winds makes | 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds at 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, ei 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufile, A.B. | 
For Boye tea hoon eC hock ‘Shil 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gyy 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scie 


tific school and _business. Voung boys i: te bui 
ing. Address Dr. D B. IWHITE, Rock Ride 
ass. 


Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL | 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 

F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Masi 
ee Oe a 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM!! 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1854} 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D| 


.D., Springfield, Visitor. For inf ti 4 
JOSEPH ALDEN Sila er ingestion. adi : 


all 
PROCTOR ACADEMY) 
ae te ANDOVER, N.H. 7 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes 4 
fitted for college for $200 a year including tuition al 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal.| 


° i . pelt 

The Meadville Theological Schad 
MEADVILLE, PA. - 64 

Trains men and women for the Present Dab 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. Fd 
catalogue address the President, | 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTH 
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2g -HURCH 
= CU RREETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


658 


JOHN H.PRAY 8. 


WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


SONS CO. Pa 


